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RWiterature and Mliscellanics. 


PORT ROYAL—sy Samvet Hazzarp. 
»[Concluded. } 

Mrs Williams, in her thoughtless abandon- 
ment to pleasure, had taken no note of the 
passage, either of time or money. She was 
no longer rich, she was no lo young. 
But she had acquired decision of character 
by age. As in youth she had beer nega- 
tively, 80 now was -he positively, bad. The 
heart can not remain vacant through a long 
life. If not early occupied by good and vir- 
tuous affections, it will become, in age, the 
cage of all the unclean and hateful birds that 
haunt the desert of life. - 

Mr Williams and his lady sat looking very 
angrily at each other. He had been asking 
her for money—for still she had a little left— 
and had been answered with taunts and re- 
proaches. 

“You‘have spent all my property as well 
as Duncan’s,” saidshe. “I will not give you 
money to feed mer vicious propensities.’ 

“A good one!”*cried Williams with a laugh. 
“Satan rebuking sin! Propensities? ha, ha! 
and Duncan! why my lady, I am not 
his mother. Besides, you know, my dear, The 
boy is dead. Ha! ha!” 

A rap was heard at the door, and the ser- 
vant announced a strange gentleman to wait 
upon Mr and Mrs Williams. The elements 
of strife were immediately hushed. They 
had not sacrificed so largely to the graces of 

lite life, as from a hurricane to be able to 

ing upon the heaven of their faces the se- 
rene brightness of May day, in the twinkling 
ofaneye. The clouds still lowered fearfully, 
yo the winds had fallen, and the thun- 
der had ceased to grow), 

A young gentleman was introduced. He 
was pale considerably agitated; so much 
80, indeed, that he seated himself, without 
announcing his name. 

“I have not the honor of your acquaint- 
ance, sir,” said Williams. 

“lam just from England,” said the stranger. 

“Ay, ay, I understand; doubtless, in search 
of a book keeper’s place. I have given up 
the planting business altogether—followed it 
in my younger days—but ’tis well to retire 
on one’s means, and enjoy one’s self you 
know—ha, ha!” 

“You mistake me altogether,” said the 


young man, 

“Or,” resumed Williams, “you would like 
a clerkship"in a counting house—could have 
helped you there too, once—but sold long 
ago—well to take one’s comfort when one is 
growing old, ha, ha, ha!” 

“You are wrong again, sir,” said the 
a. 

o. ,” said Williams, “you may be trav- 
eling for pleasure—should have liked your 
company yesterday—had a few friends to 
dinner—but today” — 

“Although I am neither book keeper, nor 
errant clerk,” said the stranger, rising, “‘yet 
my errand is business and not pleasure, I 
am a friend of that lady’s son, Duncan Har- 
per.” “The devil you are!” quoth Williams. 

_ ‘Yes, sir, and the bearer of a message from 
him to her and to you.” 

The mention of Duncan’s name, sent the 
blood from Williams’s face to his heart. But 
instead of overthrowing him, as such recoils 
of the life stream usually do, it strengthened 
him and resumed its wonte¢ flow, leaving 
his ais: of cunning on the alert. 4 

“You have kept your errand snugly,” 
Williams. “H y worth doing, after such 
a lapse of years, I should think.” 











“Tis but a few days sir, since he delivered | _ 


it to me.” 

“A message from the dead! ha, ha, ha! 
sir in what shape did Duncan’s ghost poh nr 
to you?” . 

“Dead, sir!” said the youth in unaffected 
amazement, “the dead?” 

“Ay sir, dead sir; is it any thing strange 








that a boy should die sir? You say you have 
& message from Duncan only of a few days | 
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standing; now I say that Duncan has been 
dead these ten years.” 

The youth stood as if petrified. “Dead?” 
he repeated. “Dead! can it be?” 

“Dead sir? Ay sir, dead;” said Williams. 
“What have you got to say to that sir?” 

“That you have been grossly imposed on;” 
said the stranger, fixing his eyes steadily on 
Williams as he spoke, : 

“T am not 80 easily imposed on as you may 
think, or perhaps, hepe;’ warmly rejoined 
Williams, . 

“Sir,” said the youth, “I assure you, on my 
honor, that young Harper is not dead.” 

“Sir, I tell you, on mine, that he is;” said 
the other stoutly. é 

‘Have you the particulars of his death sir?” 

“Particulars? yes sir, particulars; as this: 
Died of fever, at Lasswade, North Britain, 
on the 25th t, Duncan, only son of Regi- 
nald Harper, late deceased, aged ten years.” 
And he stepped to his desk, and took from 
thencean old number of “the Port Royal 
Gazette,” for November, 1672, in which the 
above notice was found regularly entered in 
the record of deaths. He handed it to the 
youth, and continued. “And not only that 
sir, but I have also a letter from my friends 
in North Britain, giving all the particulars— 
but I know not that you have any claim for 
further information.” 

“Sir,” said the stranger, “I assure you 
most solemnly, that Ihave. If you have fur- 
ther evidence I pray you not to withhold it.” 

“Say you so? then there sir;” and he drew 
from the same desk a letter in the hand wri- 
ting and with the signature of George Har- 
per, deceased, and bearing cate August, 1672, 

iving a detailed account of the sickness, 
eath and obsequies of Duncan Harper! 

The youth read and reread the letter. 
There was no mistake about it. The letter 
had all the marks of age, and the hand wri- 
ting of Harper could not be easily counter- 
feited. 

“Well sir,” said Williams, “are you satis- 
fied? Is Duncan Harper dead or not?” 

“IT have at least, evidence,” replied he 
slowly, “that you have been most foully im- 
posed upon.” 

“Imposed on? I tell you sir, that’s not 

easily done. There’s no imposition in the 
case.” 
“Then, sir,” cried the youth, crushing the 
letter in his hand, and stamping violently; 
“you are part and parcel ofa most damnable 
conspiracy.” 

“Sir!” cried Williams. 

“Yes,” cried the excited youth, coming 
boldly forward, and giving full vent to the 
convictions that had been gradually dawning 
upon him; “yes sir, imposition or conspiracy, 
take either side; for 1 am Duncan Harper, 
and that lady is my mother. Madam, mother, 
is it possible that you do not know your son? 
Does not your heart acknowledge me?” " 

American mother, what would you have 
done? Turkish, Algerine, Savage, mother, 
what would you have done? Mrs Williams 
looked upon the pale and most earnest face 
before her; she saw his outstretched arms and 
imploring attitude. She spoke. “Duncan 
was dark favored, you are Jight; his hair was 
fair, yours is brown; besides, as Mr Williams 
says, we have Duncan’s death from the best 
authority.” 

“Bnt God in heaven!” cried the excited 
youth, “is there not something in your bo- 
som that tells you I am your son, in spite of 
all evidence to the contrary? You dare not 
say that I am not your son.” 

“You are not,” said she coldly. 
“Look mother, look,” said he in an implor- 
ing tone; and as he spake, he drew very near 
her, and bared his right arm; “logk here, and 
here; this scar was made by the cutlass of 
the runaway slave that struck at you, when 
you were crossing the mountains, with me in 
our arms; and these three moles, you must 
loss seen them,4f any body; for they were 
there on my birthday.” 
A shudder ran through the frame of Mrs 








Williams. It was the last struggle of ex- 
piring nature. Duncan took tos bend. 

“Away!” she cried—“impostor; you are 
not my son!” 

“Oh God!” groaned the unfortunate youth, 
and rushed out of the house. 

“Heh!” said the old black porter, as the 
stranger hurried him; “how much him 
favor little massa Duncan! berry much in- 
deed,” 

Long and terrible was the agony of Dun- 
can’s soul, after he returned to his inn, In- 
jured humanity at length asserted its claim, 
and anger took the place of grief. He might, 
by returning to Scotland, obtain overwhelm- 
ing proofs of his identity, But then, the 
ruinous delay. Was there no surviving 
friend of his father, who might be made to 
recognize and advise him? He found several 
such. One was an eminent counselor. “You 
have appealed to the laws of nature, like a 
green boy, as you are; and, of course, in 
vain,” said he; “now try those of the land.” 
“Sue a beggar,” &c., said another; “you know 
that Williams is not worth a farthing; why 
involve the young inan in needless expense?” 

“Who talks of expense, when justice is to 
be done?” rejoined the barrister. The out- 
raged feelings of the youth, induced him to 
follow the lawyer’s counsel. All possible 
evidence was collected; the local associations 
of places, which at Duncan’s presence, had 
waked in crowds, and claimed him for an old 
acquaintance; his distinct recollection of 
many facts of his childhood, known to many 
then living; the saying of the old negro, 
“that him favor little massa berry much, 
though he dont favor missis or dead massa;” 
all this mass of evidence was arrayed, and 
allowed its full force; but on the other hand, 
he bore but a very slight resemblance to 
either of his pretended parents; there was 
the lette: of rge H r, certifying Dun- 
can’s death, which none but the plaintiff had 
pronounced false; and proof positive in na- 
ture’s or any other court, the mother swore 
that he was not her son. The court therefore 
prepance’ the plaintiff not to be Duncan 

arper—declared the evidences of said Dun- 
can’s death ample and sufficient; that the 
plaintiff had no claims whatever on Williams, 
as executor of Reginald Harper; and further, 
that he pay all costs of this prosecution and 
investigation, In addition to all this, Dun- 
can had found the West India proverb, that 
“an advocate is dumb unless you stand behind 
him all the time he is pleading, and pitch 
doubloons into his pocket,” substantially cor- 
rect, as applied to the friend of his father, 
who had advised him to try the laws of the 
land. After all expenses of this suit were 
paid, he found himself with barely one hun- 
dred pounds in his pocket; and he had the 
further satisfaction of learning that this same 
disinterested legal friend, was instigating 
Williams to have him taken up as an impos- 
tor. It was too much for his heart to bear. 
He engaged a passage for England in the first 
vessel; and as he left his native soil, uttered 
a terrible prayer. “If ever I set foot on this 
accursed shore again, may the ground open 
and swallow me alive.” 

Is it wonderful? He came for justice, but 
fell among thieves; he fled from unkindness 
in a foreign land to the sanctuary of a moth- 
ex’s love; she who bore him said that she 
knew him not; all but the dumb earth, had 
loaded him with accumulated wrong. Is it 
wonderful that he fled from such a storm of 
outrage, breathing curses on himself and the 
land that bore him? 

Duncan landed in England with the feel- 
ings of Byron’s Harold. “And now I’m in 
the world alone.” The iron had entered his 
soul too deeply to be easily extracted; and, 
for a long time, he was a man without a smile. 
But time, and the consciousness that, how- 
ever his own flesh and blood had disowned 
him, he still was worthy to be loved, at length 
relieved him. His soul lifted itself from the 
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upon hire, two y longer; and thén, upon 
hie Yetinetioant imself sok. a brother clerk 
assumed the business as principals, Success 
crowned his speculations. The elasticity of 
his’ spirit returned. The freshness of child- 
hood seemed infused once more into his bo- 
som. The dews of the spring time of life, 
fell once more upon his heart, changing all 








of desert that. was there to a garden, rejoicing 
and blossoming as the rose, da spirit, “a 
form of life and light,” which, repelled by the 
absorbing and chill cares of his youth, had 
hitherto been a stranger to his bosom, came 
and took up its abode in his renovated Eden. 
His soul, pressed with a consciousness of ca- 
pacity, for still higher bliss, sprang to meet 
the angelic visitant, with ® portion of that 
enthusiasm with which Adam received his 
“last best gift” from her heavenly Maker’s 
hand. For, the visitant, in either case, was 
the same; the gift, without which, Eden it- 
self were a solitude, was woman’s love, 

Duncan loved, and was beloved. She was 
beautiful‘and good, and we take great plea- 
sure in introducing one such being to shed a 
little gladness upon our most sombre tale; 
she was beautiful asa fairy, and had the most 
beautiful name in the world. Sweet’ name! 
we can hardly hear it mentioned, without 
pausing to apostrophise it, and to breathe a 
blessing for its owner, whoever she may be. 
Ave Maria! but we are no Catholic; whence 
then its charm? Sweet name! enshrined es- 
sence—epitome of female loveliness! had we 
an hundred daughters, they should all be 
named Mary. 

Duncan married. Fate at length had 
ceased to persecute him; the spectre of his 
native land had been long since laid; he 
swam upon a sea of bliss. Ten years after 
his marriage, Duncan Harper was the a 
piest husband and father in Bristol; the fa- 
vorite of fortune; the cynosure of public con- 
fidence and of private respect. 

But—but—is it possible? Are there more 
breakers ahead? More changes to come 
over the sky of his fate? “When the sun 
rises and goes into a cloud,” say the weather- 
wise, “even though it may be clear at noon, 
it will storm before night.” 

Reverses came. Sickness entered his 
family, and removed a favorite child, Ex- 
cessive grief peeves upon the mother’s health; 
and induced, at length, such alarming sym 
toms, that the physicians declared that noth- 
ing but a change of scene, and a warmer cli- 
mate could save her life. The husband 
proposed Italy. _“A longer voyage, and a 
warmer region,” said the doctors. “The 
West Indies, forinstance.” “Jamaica, dear- 
est,” said the invalid. “O I long to see that 
beautiful land, to wander on its evergreen 
hills; to feel its balmy winds.” She had 
learned from her husband nothing of his na- 
tive land, but his beautiful recollections of his 
childhood; the rest he had buried deep, and 
sealed up inviolably, in his own bosom. “Ja- 
maica, dearest,” said the lovely Mary Harper; 
and she rung the ¢ upon it, with the 
affecting pertinacity of asick child, “Jamai- 
ca!” what ailed the anxious husband that he 
started at the name, as if stung with pain? 
Absorbed in the welfare of her in whose life 
his own was bound up, he paused not to ana- 
lyse the sensation. He would have circum- 
navigated the globe, had he thought it neces- 
sary to her health or happiness. They em- 
barked immediately on board the good ship 
Astrea; and once more Harper’s face was set 
Loney his native land, with a favorable 

reeze. 








The delightful weather an vel scenes 
of ocean had the happi ni the health 
and spirits of Mrs it seemed 
that the strength, i 
which she gained, w of 


mal magnetism, abst 
As her health rose, his sank; and 


widediy was only half completed, 


the patient; she, the 





dust. His mercantile friend at Bristol, again 
took him kindly by the hand, He served him | 


sleep was Ly with distragted starts 
and mutterings; his days were spent in un- 
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easy pacings of the deck, and gazing, until 
his vision became dim, in the direction whith- 
er their vessel was hurrying. At length, the 
ship overtook the trade wind, in its eternal 
flight afier the sun. Wings even now lite- 
rally added to their speed. Swift flew the 
Astrea towards the far southwest, whither 
clouds, and winds, and waves, were hurrying, 
as if to some great congress of the elements. 

The first green island of the lovely Carrib- 
bean at length rose above the deep, Every 
eye was turned upon it with rapture, except 
us, who, every one expected, would greet it 
most joyfully. He came early on deck after 
an unusually sleepless night. He saw the 
mountains lifting their serene heads far above 
the morning mists. He started convulsively. 
“Captain,” said he, “is that Jamaica?” “No,” 
eaid the captain, “that is St Domingo.” Af- 
ter a moment’s pause, he asked again, “Cap- 
tain, will you land me here?” 

“Land you here! ha, ha, ha!” said the 
seaman. “Look at this beautiful breeze, sir, 
see how we skim by the shore”’— 

“Will you do it?” said Harper with energy. 

“]T can not sir,” said the captain, decidedly, 
but respectfully. “But what, my dear sir, is 
the reason of this strange alteration of your 
plans?” 

“No matter,” muttered Harper, as he 
turned away; “only remember that you have 
denied the request of a dying man.” 

When he was gone, the captain turned to 
his first officer in amazement; and shrugged 
his shoulders, and tapped his forehead, with 
look and action which all but spoke, “The 
poor gentleman’s crazy.” 

Vainly had Duncan’s affectionate partner 
attempted to ascertain the nature of his mal- 
ady. Her approaches to the consuming se- 
cret of his soul, were repulsed, with a most 
unusual and moody silence. The only chance 
of guessing at its nature, was in the silent 
watches of the night, when, by the lamp’s 
pale light, she watched the workings of bie 
agitated countenance, and bent her tearful 
face close to his, to catch the broken com- 
plaints of his troubled spirit. But all was 
disconnected and unintelligible. “Down—| 
down—down!” he would ery, and then grasp 
her, and sometimes the beams of the deck 
overhead with an energy that was absolutely 
frightful. 

They made Jamaica. He gazed upon its 














grand features a moment in the greatest agita- 
tion. By a powerful effort, he at length 
composed himself; and retired to the cabin 
with an aig of calm resolution. His wife fol- 
lowed him in a few minutes, and found him 
seated at his writing desk. 

“What are you writing, dearest?” she in- 
quired. 

“My will,” sail he without looking up. 

“Your will?) Duncan, Duncan! what can 
you mean?” 

“Only that I am going to Jamaica once 
too much,” said he. ‘My old nurse prophe- 
sied that I would be buried there.” 

“Stuff!” said she. “Can such idle non- 
sense trouble you?” 

“My own conscience ratifies the prophecy,” 
said he, “and I have come all the way, with 
the feelings of a criminal going to the place 
of execution.” 

“But why come to this fatal country?” cried 
she; in her turn, manifesting the wildest 
alarm. “Why not think of this when at 
home in England?” 

“T had soniething else to think of then;” 
said he looking up reproachfully, and yet 
tenderly, in her face. 

She burst into tears. ‘It is for me, then,” 
she exclaimed, “that you have had these hor- 
rid dreams of being swallowed up ‘in the 
earth” — 

“Not so dearest,” said he; “I alone am 
guilty, I vowed a vow as rash as Jepthah’s, 
and far more impious.” Then, with the 
deepest horror depicted on his countenance, 
he related to her the manner in which he had 
last left Jamaica. “I had forgotten my im- 
pious wish;” aaid he in conclusion; it had not 
crossed my mind for years, for no contingency 
that I knew of, would, ever draw me hither 
— I thought not of it, till, at the end 

our first week at sea, when you began to 
amend. Since that—Heavens! what have I 
not suffered! Pride has enabled me to con- 


cea] much; the thought of you has prevented 
me from jumping into the sea, thus antici- 
pating my fate, and falsifying the voice that 
now cries “wo! wo!” within me, with a dis- 
tinctness, ac terrible as it is indescribable. 





But no; no man may thus shun his destiny. | 
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rrid curse that stands blazing constantly 
before me!” He shuddered and covered his 
face with his hands. Mrs Harper had thor- 
oughly caught the infection. 

“You shall not land, dearest, you shall 
not,” she cried wildly. 

“My dearest Mary,” said he, with a faint 
sinile, “I firmly believe that if I were guilty 
of such weakness, the sea itself would cast 
our ship on shore, that the earth might have 
its victim. No,” said he, calmly, “it shall 
bé ready at the appointed hour.” And he 
finished his will just as the ship cast anchor 
close to the Swan frigate, in the beautiful bay 
of Port Royal. 

In 1692—the date which ovr history has 
now reached—Port Royal was the most re- 
nowxred mart of the West Indies. Her mer- 
chants were princes; their houses, palaces of 
luxury. It was also a desperately wicked 
place; literally a “Sea Sodom.” From the 
fisherman to the owner of five hundred slaves, 
they drank deep and played high; from the 
prepesterous gambling of the negroes for 
segars, on the quay, where flies decided the 
game, to the halls and boards o; the wealthy, 
where thousands were lost and won, by w 
stroke of the mace, or the turn of a card. 
Sunday was consecrated to refinements in 
vice, and to wickedness extraordinary. So 
horrible were its enormities both in kind and 
degree, that many a bold seaman who had 
been weather beaten and case hardened in all 
the sad variety of sin with which the four 
quarters of the globe abound, has retired from 
its hells to his ship, aghast and conscience 
stricken. ‘There was one house where the 
sediment of all this wickedness had settled. 
“The Red Man's Tavern,” kept by one Dick 
Williams, was allowed to bea bad house, 
even for Port Royal. There was not a crime 
for which man has ever been imprisoned, 
drawn, quartered or hung, that had not, at 
some period or enother, been committed 
within its walls. The sailor always rolled 
rapidly onward, and looked frequently behind 
him, as, after a late debauch, he traversed 
the half mile that lay between its door and 
the beach; nor was it until he heard the dash 
of his oars, that the unholy spell which his 
late engagements had cast over him, was 
broken. And not always then. The very 
night after the Astrea anchored, three of her 
crew returned a little after midnight trom the 
shore, almost frightened out of their senses. 
One of them swore, in the captain’s presence, 
that he had heard dice and billiard balls rat- 
tling under the water, all the way from the 
shore; another, that he had heard peals of 
wild laughter ringing through the depths of 
the sea; and that a voice which he believed 
the devil’s, had hailed him to take a hand at 
cards; and the third declared that he had 
heard murder cried three times, close under 
the boat’s keel. “A jolly company,” said the 
captain drily; “you will stand a chance to 
join them unless you keep away from the 
Red Man’s.” 

The next day, the boat was lowered for 
the gentlemen passengers to go on shore, to 
obtain lodgings. Mrs Harper, filled with the 
dread of an indefinite something, clung to her 
husband. “Do not go, Duncan; do not, 
dearest, if you love me.” 

“My dear,” said he, “would you have me 
appear a coward and a fool in the eyes of 
these men?” She rallied herself. 

“I know it is weakness,” said she; “go 
then; go with safety.” He landed. The 
ground did not open and swallow him. He 
advanced several rods. Still the earth 
showed no sign of hostility. He proceeded 
with confidence. Leaving those with whom 
he had landed, and emerging from the busi- 
ness part of the town, which lay upon a long 
and low point of land, he came into an open 
space near which there were comparatively 
few houses. This was one of the public mar- 
ket places; and on the south side of it stood 
the notorious house of the “Red Man.” The 
land here was the highest in town; being 
forty or fifty feet above the harbor, from 
which it was half a mile distant in the nearest 
direction. The “Red Man’s” house therefore 
was literally a high place of wickedness. It 
was a large, and not an ill looking imansion— 
after the order of whited sepulehres. It had 
a piazza ia front, and on either side of the 
door sat a male and female fiend. There was 
no mistaking their characters. It was bran- 
ded on their faces, like the thunder scars on 
the brow of Satan. Duncan paused involun- 
tarily. The pair knew him not, but he gazed 


Phors not to die—but the circumstances! the 


upon them as if fascinated. Could it be? 
How his soul shuddered as it drank in the 
dreadful truth! Yes—that was the man to 
whom the letter of George Harper was writ- 
ten falsely announcing Fis death! that, the 
woman who swore in a court of justice, that 
he was not her son! his stepfather! his moth- 
er! conspirators—robbers! what else were 
they? Groaning from his inmost soul, he 
dashed his hand across his brow, and turned 
from the blasting spectacle towards the more 
retired parts of the town—the abodes of ele- 
gant luxury and repose. Here, in a couple 
of hours, he obtained suitable accommoda- 
tions for himself and wife, and wishing to 
avoid the painful sight which he had met on 
his way up, he assayed to return by a differ- 
ent path. But it seemed that all the upper 
streets radiated from one accursed spot; for, 
in afew minutes, he found himself directly in 
front of the “Red Man’s” house, and within 
‘ve rods of the door. The evil genii still sat 
at the receipt of custom, one on either side 
the door; whilst other and younger faces 
gleamed occasionally from the windows, and 
the rooms already resounded with the ob- 
streperous merriment of the evening orgies. 
For his life, he could not help pausing to 
gaze once more upon that guilty pair. They 
started up, confusedly. Merciful Heaven! 
did they know him? His attextion wes irre- 
sistibly diverted towards the sea. A low, 
hollow, increasing roar was heard in that di- 
rection; attended, a moment after, with the 
despairing shriek of multitudes. From the 
spot where he stood, not a square foot of the 
harbor could, ordinarily, be seen; although 
the tops of masts, here and there, appeared 
over the low houses. But now, he beheld 
an enormous hemisphere of water lift itself in 
the middle of the bay; and, with the Astrea 
and the Swan frigate on its very crest, rush 
roaring upon thetown. Subterranean thun- 
ders bellowed and reverberated; and all the 
horrors of the “Earthquake at Port Royal,” 
were before him. The voice of his curse 
rang in his ears with stunning loudness, an- 
nouncing the moment of its power; he looked 
despairingly to heaven; its sentence gleamed 
and quivered there in lines of fire. He fell 
upon his knees. The earth opened before 
him; and he kneeled, with clasped hands, on 
the brink of achasm large enough for a city’s 
grave. Hebegantototterforward. It shut. 





A reprieve? In an instant, it opened again, 
like the very mouth of Tartarus, belching 
forth sulphureous fumes and flames, directly 
under the “Red Man’s” house. He saw it 
sink with its guilty, shrieking, howling, in- 
mates, into the abyss. He heard the crash 
and the grinding, as the earth closed her ada- 
mantine jaws. He saw no more; he heard 
no more. Horror and the noisome vapors, 
bereft hin of sensation, and he fainted. When 
he came to himself, there were still heavings 
and tremblings and a mighty earthquake; 
and, ever and anon, there came upon his ear 
the distant noise of falling mountains, and 
the near rush of waters, as the earth opened 
her mouth and spouted them towards heaven; 
yet, he arose with confidence. He felt, in 
his heart, that the curse was fulfilled; for 
surely the bitterness of death was past. He 
looked around him. ‘Two thousand people 
had ceased toexist. One fifth of Port Royal 
lay in ruins behind and around him; three 
fourths of it lay “full fathom five,” under the 
remorseless waves. Over them were tossed 
and jostled to and fro, an hundred ships, with- 
out helmsmen or moorings; for the deep still 
boiled like a caldron, and the sailors were 
crying each to his god for succor. ‘The sea 
which ten minutes before had been half a 
mile distant, was now at his feet. There 
too lay a boat with oars. He sprang wildly 
into it, and used his arms with preternatural 
strength, until he came among the driving 
ships. The Swan frigate and many other 
ships were lost; but.there was the Astrea. 
He leaped on board, and fell into the arms of 
his wife. The paralysis of terror was over. 


cry; and the Astrea, and ‘every other ship 


BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
~ o&f the last Fifty roe, 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

When Burns published his poems, he did 
so, he said, because some might like to know 
how a peasant thought and felt; in like man- 
ner, and in the same spirit of humility, but 
with a consciousness of very inferior power, 
I propose to show how another peasant 
thinks and feels in matters which interest not 
his heart alone, but which have largely en- 
gaged the attention of the country—namely, 
the Biographical History and Character of 
British Literature, from the death of Johnson 
to that of Scott—a period of nearly fifty 
years. “Three things, besides a knowledge 
of the subject, are necessary for you in this 
matter,” said an illustrious author to me, re- 
garding a similar undertaking—“a clear 
head, an ae a and a good A 
science.” My know e is not so 
sive n= I could wish, nor is my head perhaps 
so clear; but I come to the task with perfect 
honesty of purpose, and with the determina- 
tion of saying nothing save what I feel and 
believe. j ; 

There are two great eras in our island lit- 
erature, which may be named the Elizabethan 
and the Georgian, after the princes who reign- 
ed when the sun of genius shone the b - 
est. In the former era, the human mind 
recently escaped out of darkness into light: 
the discovery and the diffusion of printing 
opened up all the sealed fountains* of hea- 
then or holy knowledge; the flood which fol- 
lowed rose high on the mountains, and its 
mark has never since been reached, though 
sometimes approached;—in the latter era, 
literary genius was influenced largely by the 
newly awakened spirit of investigation: it 
descended from its flight in the realms of im- 
agination; smiled at its early beliefs; ridieu- 
led ancient influences; and, in many instan- 
ces, discarding fancy, proceeded to dissect 
and anatomize, descanting all the while with 
much bitterness on the corrupt condition of 
the body political and social. In the days of 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, imagina- 
tion ruled and reigned; poetry lived much in 
the upper air, and, like the lark, sung best 
when nearest heaven;—in the days of Cow- 
per, Burns, Byron, Crabbe, and Scott, the 
voice of song was more frequently heard 
from lower elevations; matters of a lesmregal 
kind furnished subjects for the Muse; the oc- 
cupation of the high places, by the elder spir- 
its of poesie, compelled her to seek humbler 
and obscurer spots, whence she might in- 
dulge her passions and her fancies, and pour 
her desultory song. In the Elizabethan era, 
the literature of the land was essentially po- 
etical; the subjects chosen scarcely admitted 
of being treated in prose; and the master 
spirits of the time looked on it asa matter of 
chivalry, to maintain the elevation which in- 
spiration claimed. In the Georgian era, 
prose has not risen, but poetry has descend- 
ed: we have no prose of a more vigorous or 
varied nature than that of Dryden; and we 
have no poetry of the lofty and regal charae- 
ter of the ‘Paradise Lost.’ Our poets have, 
in general, selected tasks of a familiar, and 
sometimes homely kind: they have chosen 
themes which the muses of Spencer and Mil- 
tom would have spurned; and we cannot help 
feeling that not a few long and elaborate 
songs have been sung during the Hanoverian 
dynasty, which, in point of subjett and sen- 
timent, belong to the realms of prose. Nev- 
ertheless, the muse maintains, though with 
difficulty, her preeminence, and sits as pet on 
the higher peak of the hill. 

The character of our literature when John- 
son died, and before the song of Cowper was 
listened to, or Burns had begun to sing, was 
of a very varied kind. Poetry had been pol- 
ished down till little remained save glitter; 
and of the voice of the Muse we noth- 
ing, save the melodious sound, like the sing- 





inent, and in which we hear the true olc 


ing of a fine . The ms of Ossian, 
“Let us depart hence!” was the seer gs ewe wat tone te the poetry of the 


that could, spread her white wings and fled 
amain from the devoted city. 

Five years after ‘the catastrophe of Port 
Royal, there was a famous preacher in Bris- 
tol by the name of Duncan Harper. “Sacred 
to God, henceforth, and to Him only,” he had 
said, on landing from the Astrea, “be this 
my miracylous existence.” Amen!” had his 
faithfnl wife responded; and when our: his- 
tory lost sight of them ita green old age, 
he was a candidate for the vacant Episcopal 





chair of Bath and Wells.— Parthenon. 


note of Celtic song, had no influence in Eng- 
‘land: Thomson, Collins, and Gray, in whom 
nature lived, wer@ dead and gone; Churchill 
was less of a poet than a satirist; Johnson’s 
lamp of verse was a borrowed one, and his 
song labored and artificial; Falconer, before 
he sailed in the Aurora, had shown us that 
beauty could come, as Venus of old, from the 
great deep; the Wartons, too, had drank at 
the pure old well of English undefiled; Dar- 
win’s song was of nature, but the strain was 





artificial and the sentiments affected; the la- 
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seni ton of Hay-| France. ‘This had been foretold by signs | living with all possibleimpartiality. To se-| sounded like that of the ‘Night Thou ‘i 
epee oo ching Otek the human bensts which could not be misunderstood. The | cure this, I have come under no obligations | is Original in structure, language, an - 
Wolcot, weak, and coarse, and captious, ad-| people of America, sprung from those who | for information; and I write chiefly from {jj ment. Is this the voice of the epigrammatie 
dressed the feeble shafts of his unceremoni- | were mostly sufferers for conscience or free- | memory seldom faithless in matters concern- } Young? . 


ous verse against the Court and the Acade- 
my; while Miss Seward sung so as to attract 
the notice of Sir Walter Scott and her own 
little coterie, in which she moved like a light 
in a dark lantern. ‘The paths of nature and 
passion were forsaken; the muse, with artifi- 
cia] flowers in her locks and an embroidered 
train, left the wild wood glade and the river 
bank, to twang her harp by the side of pump- 
ed waters and architectural cascades, with 
nymphs of stone, and fauns with cloven heel 
sitting among flowers and shrubs, brought 
into the sunshine from the conservatory.— 
Much of this must be attributed to the stric- 
tures of Johnson, who, in a series of criticisms 
unequalled for sagacity, acuteness, and sar- 
casm, seemed desirous of bringing much of 
what has since made Cowper and Burns im- 
mortal, into discredit: he ridiculed the true 
pastoral of real life; and, in preferring the ve- 
neer versification of Hoole to the deep rap- 
ture and simplicity of Fairfax, supported the 
artificial nst the natural, and made poet- 
ry rather a matter of elaborate monotony, 
than of varied feeling and heartfelt sentiment. 

The prose of our literature was, during 
this period, of far greater reach and vigor 
than our verse: it is a question if it ever sunk 
so low as our poetry did. A number of mas- 
culine spirits arose in succession to maintain 
the dignity of literature. Warburton was 
one of the foremost; in him learning adorned 
nature without oppressing it. Johnson— 
more particularly in his ‘Lives of the Poets’ 
—showed a colossal intellect; in those match- 
less Memoirs he exhibited such knowledge of 
human life—such skill in the delineation of 
character—such sagacity in the detection of 
faults—such insight into the sources of poetic 
inspiration, as no one mind perhaps ever be- 
fore displayed—all this, too, was expressed 
in a style at once masculine and melodious, 
where every word conveys meaning,and every 
sentence teems with thovght. Hume,Robert- 
#0n, and Gibbon, took their stations on the 
firm table land of history, and introduced sci- 
entific elegance of arrangement, and philo- 
sophical accuracy of reasoning, into the nar- 
ratives of broils and bloodshed—into the mo- 
notony of king succeeding king—the mise- 
ries of disputed successions and civil wars. 
Hume, in a style simple, unaffected and vig- 
orous, related the fortunes of England, from 
the days of Julius Casar to the Revolution 
which set aside our ancient line of princes; 
he traced the constitution of his country 
from the first glimmer of the lamp of freedom 
till the light became fixed and permanent; 
and painted the social and political condition 
of the people, through all the vicissitudes of 
their fortunes. Robertson, amid all the visi- 
ble labor ofhis long and harmonious periods, 
shows great knowledge of his subject, and 
great skill in handling it; in clear description, 
in the picturing forth of characters and 
events, is, perhaps, unequalled; or if 
equalled ag all, it is by Gibbon. 

The ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire’ is, without doubt, the most noble histo- 
72 produced: the subject is the greatest 

t a historian could choose, and Gibbon is 
always master of it; he is deeply learned, 
yet he uses his learning with y ease: like 
the secondary lights in a picture, it is always 
visible and always in its proper place, In 
picturesque splendor of narrative, clear dis- 
crimination, characteristic grouping, or in 
expressing in one passage the result of whole 
histories, [ hold him without an equal; his 
style is too ornate; and he gives usa sneer 
sometimes for a sentiment, and irony for 
reasoning; but, as we said of Johnson, every 
word conveys a meaning, and every sentence 
teems with thought. Others hardly inferior 
to those leading spirits flourished at © 
same time, north as well as south, Nor was 
oratory silent: Burke, in a series of speeches 


—_ for classic beauty, harmonious vigor, 
r reaching sagacity, profound s 

and fiery, yet regulated ecstacy of tho 

are per 


aps unequalled in ancient or 
ern times, stood like a giant even amid such 
men as Pitt, Fox, Grattan and Sheridai. — 
While yet many of these eminent persons 
lived, ac e took place among the nations, 


which not only affected the social and politi- 
eal condition of man, but wrought a revolu- 
tion in our literature, now more or less visi- 
ble in the chief works of the leading spirits 6f 
our times, A Republic was established in 


dom’s sake, were grown rich, numerous, and 
intelligent: they resolved no longer to be 
treated as dependents; but, taking the atti- 
ude of freemen, demanded to be represented, 
since they were to be taxed. This was re- 
sisted in blood—we know the result; but as 
yet the end was not. France with a blind 
policy had drawn the sword of despotism in 
the cause of freedom, and, succeeding in the 
strife, came home a convert to the cause she 
espoused. She turned her eyes to contem- 
plate her own condition; all was alien to the 
new notions she had acquired, and she long- 
ed for a change: this had been for some time 
silently preparing. The literature of the 
land, subjected to the government and to the 
church, fretted in its fetters, and forthwith 
assailed all who exercised power, with ridi- 
cule as cutting as a sharpened sword, and 
with sarcasm and irony more venomous than 
a poisoned arrow. The Revolution followed. 
The upset of an ancient monarchy, with all 
its deep rooted dependencies, and the estab- 
lishment of a Republic in its place, could not 
happen without moving the minds and touch- 
ing the hearts of remote nations; even in our 
own island we were deeply moved. Here, 
where the ay | is nothing, and the Par- 
liament every thing—where, if oppression 
comes, it comes from the many—where the 
constitution is open to all who comprehend 
its mysteries—where the law is so long in 
deciding, that passion has time to cool—and 
where we may speak our minds without the 
fear of the knout or the fetter,—men longed 
for more liberty. Nobles signed themselves 
citizens—ladies assumed the dress, and, with 
the dress, the freedom of the free dames of 
Paris—sculptors modelled kings discrowned 
and offered up on the altar of independence 
—bards sung of the nobility of genius and of 
men who held the patent of their honors from 
God alone:-in short, freedom colored the 
speech of the orator—the sermon of the 
priest; and wherever two or three were met 
together, their talk was of liberty, of the 
reign of reason and opinion, and of the gol- 
den age of knowledge, the eating of whose 
fruit would be unaccompanied with a curse, 

Literature—most of it at least—changed 
its tone and aspect with the times. Our 
prose could gain little in dignity from any al- 
teration; but the clang and uproar of the 
events we have alluded to, awoke the muses 
from their stupor or trance, and Cowper in 
England, and Burns in Scotland; gave utter- 
ance to their emotions in the language of life 
and feeling—nature was restored once more 
to British song. It is true, that both those 
eminent poets were in the enjoyment of fame 
before the French Revolution; but it is also 
true that the chief poem of the first was ua- 
written, and all the poetry of the second, 
when the independence of America had been 
fought for and won. I do not, however, ex- 
pressly claim for them an exclusive inspira- 
tion arising from the disturbed. and yeasty 
state of public feeling: no doubt, their own 
noble natures inclined them to indulge in 
free and unshackled song; but I consider that 
this natural yearning was ‘stimulated and 
strengthened by the free and inyestigating 
tone in which men indulged, both in public 
and private; and I look upon this to be a more 
rational way of accounting for the change 
which took place, than by poy it, as an 
eminent critic has done, to the influence ,of 
Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient lish Poet- 
ry.’ It should be borne in mind, that the 
beautiful published by Percy were not 
new; that they were familiar to all well in- 
formed Englishmen as household words, and 
had all along exercised an influence, to a 
certain extent, over all minds alive to natue 
ral emotion and rude and nervous language. 
Be that as it may, a salutary reformation 
was wrought—the muses were bones back 
from the rattle and the gocart to lift their 
woices as of old; and the isle of Britain, east 
pad west, north and south, broke out into 
oluntary song. 

Having thus drawn briefly the character of 
our former literature, and indicated the na- 
tnre of the c e which took place, I shall 
proceed to,the fulfilment of my n, and, in 
a connected series of Criti iographies, 

ive an account of our Poerry, ANCE, 
story, Biocrarny, the Drama,and Crit- 
1cigM. J shall draw my information from the 
best sources to which 1 have access, and 


ing genius. 
BRITISH POETRY. 

Cowrrr.—At the head of that illustrious 
band of poets, who restored natural emotibn 
and the language of life to British song, 
stands William Cowpcr. He was of noble 
extraction, and counted kin with Lord Chan- 
cellors and Earls; he was studious in youth, 
fond of verse, and was bred to the law—a 
more congenial employment for a follower 
of the muse than many seem willing to ad- 
mit: Scott may be cited as an example of 
a not unsuccessful union of the two. Cow- 
per, however, inherited from his mother a 
natural timidity, which rendered him too 
sentitive to be successful in a line which re- 
quires a hardihood of mind, and a certain as- 
surance, to which in vain’ he tried to harden 
his faculties: this constitutional infirmity, by 
preventing him from being installed as a 
clerk in the House of Lords, ruined his for- 
tune and secured his fame. The’pain of his 
failure threw him on religion; the study of 
the Scriptures threw him upon _— ; and 
as his works began to be talked of in the 
world, and bring fame to their author, the 
gloom which had settled down like a cloud 
on his soul passed ¢ff, and the man and the 
poet shone out like the sun at noonday.— 
There is nothing finer in all the range of bi- 
ography than the history of Cowper, when 
the voice of fame and the inquiry oj noble 
relatives after the lost and secluded man, 
brought him forth from his solitude. His 
letters, which before were filled with fears 
for the present and doubts for the future, be- 
came cheerful and gay; his muse indulged in 
a bolder and more original strain; and he 
came out in the sunshine to enjoy the melo- 
dy of birds and brooks, and the society of the 
young and the lovely. 

In the year 1782, Cowper made his ap- 
pearance in the world as a poet. He pub- 
lished—1, ‘Table Talk;’ 2. ‘Progress of 
Error; 3. “Truth; 4. ‘Expostulation;’ 5. 
‘Hope;’ 6. ‘Charity;’ 7. ‘Conversation;’ and 
8. ‘Retirement.’ Their names indicate their 
characters; and it may be further said, that 
his aim in all is, to communicate to the world 
his own perceptions of the beauty, and truth, 
and consolation of religion. This is a com- 
mon task, and belongs to the pulpit; but it was 
not executed ima common way; the language 
is ‘terse, vigorous and happy—there are 
snatches of stern satire, and pictures of mor- 
al loveliness scattered as thick and as beau- 
tiful as flowers on an unknown meadow.— 
The world wondered who this new monitor 
mi-sht be, and critics were not wanting, who, 


itated to admit that his verse belonged to 
inspiration. ‘Towards the close of the year 
1784—about the time that Johnson died—ap- 
peared Cowper’s noblest poem, *“The Task.’ 
In accounting for the odd name, he says in 
his preface, “A lady, fond of blank verse, de- 
manded a —— of that kind from the author, 
and gave him the Sora fora subject. He 
obeyed, and, having much leisure, connected 
another subject with it; and pursuing the 
train of par to which his situation and 
turn of mind led him, brought forth at length, 
instead of the trifle which he at first intend- 
ed, a serious affair—a volume.” “The Task’ 
was received with an all but universal wel- 
come: it contai:ied so many moving pictures 
of men and manners—such fine landscapes of 
all seasons, filled with the breathing inhabi- 
tants of the land, and gave the beauties and 
the deformities of all, with a fidelity at once 
brilliant and delicate: It is impossible to de- 
scribe this fine poem better than by saying 
that it treats, in a masterly way, of all that 


q 


judging poetry by the music of its bells, hes- i 


How in the name of soldiership and sense 

Should England prosper, when such things as smeoth 
And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er 

With odors, and as profligate as sweet, 

Who sell their lanrel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight,—when such as these 
Presume to 5 er hand opon the ark 

Of her magnificent and awful cause! 


Cowper’s next great work was the T'rans- 
lation of Homer; the fidelity and graphic vig- 
or of his versions of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
are not so warmly welcomed by the world as 
they will yet be. The smooth wing 
melody of Pope charms the public ear; yet 
Cowper is more than his match in the gen- 
tler s: take, for instance, the descrip- 
tion of the Cestus of Venus: 


It was an ambush of sweet snares, replete 
With love, desire, soft intercourse of hearts, 
And musie of resistless wh sounds, 
Which from the wisest win their best resolves. 


In the loftier parts, too, he was alike mas- 
ey. The descent of Apollo, in the first 
book, reveals the god in all his terror and 
beauty: 


Down from Olympus, witb his radiant bow, 
And his full quiver o’er his shoulder stung, 
Marched in his anger: shaken as he moved, 
His rattling arrows told of his approach. 
The arming of Achilles contains a sterner 


picture: — 





Amidst them all Achilles arm’d; 
He gnashed his teeth, fire glimmered in his eyes, 
Anguish intolerable wrung his heart, 
fury against Troy, whilst he put on 
Those glorious arms, the labor of a god. 


The latter years of this great poets life 
were clouded and mournful. He lived long 
bereft of reason; and though now and then 
favored with glimpses of returning conscious- 
ness, his understanding was never wholly 
restored. He was mild, gentle, and upright, 
and so retiring and timid, that he regarded 
strangers with apprehension: his friends loy- 
ed him with no ordinary tenderness; yet 
among those associates there were some who 
molested him with fears that innocent gaiety 
was in itself sinful, riding in a coach vanity, 
and keeping company with the titled ones of 
the earth, unacceptable on high. He was 
born in 1731, and died in 1800, leaving a re- 
putation not destined soon to fade. : 

(To be continued at page $4.] 


HIGHLAND MARY. 
“Thou lingering star, with lessening ray.”’ 

The episode in the life of Burns, which has 
for its beginning, its middle and its end, the 
attachment between himselfand Mary Camp- 
bell, is exceedingly affecting. From a re- 
cent Scottish work we learn, that this young 
female, who was invested by the imaginative 
powers of the Bard with a thousand charms, 
was a dairy maid at Coilsfield—a good look- 
ng blue eyed girl, with a very pretty foot. 
After a long courtship, in which they found 
the “current of their true love” far from run- 
ning “smoothly,” they fixeda day, on which 
to take leave temporarily of each other, while 
making the final arrangements for their mar- 
riage. In a lonely and romantic spot u 
the banks of Ayr, they passed a day logtther. 
On separating, they stood upon the opposite 
banks of a little brook. They dipped their 
hands in its water, in testimony of the purity 
of their intention, and then placing them upon 
a Bible together, they looked up to Heaven 
and mutually pledged their truth and con- 
stancy. Mary embarked for the West High- 
lands to visit her friends, but she retu no 
more. She was taken sick, and died on her 
way to Greenock, after a short illness.—— 
Burns never forgot the object of his affections 
Even after he married Jane Armour, he con- 
tinued to mourn her fate, and some years af- 
terwards, upon the birth day of his lost 
Mary, he was found by his wife in a cold 
bright evening, sitting out in the open air 











affects us here, or influences us hereafter; 
that it pleads the cause of the poor and the 
desolate in the presence of the rich; admon- 
ishes the rich of their duty to their country, 
their cottars, and their God; takes the senate 
to task; shakes the scourge of undying verse 
over the pulpit; holds a mirror before the 
profligacy of cities till they shudder at their 
own shadow, and exhibit to the hills and 
dales of the country, an image of the follies 
of their sons and daughters. The satire was 
lively, discernitfg and keen; the pathos with- 
out puling, and the tenderness had strength. 
The poet wandered, it is true, from topic to 
topic; yet he bound the remotest things to- 
ether in the bands of sympathy and wit.— 
he verse is free, unrestrained and vigorous; 








America, and a Republic was attempted in 





sketch the characters of the dead and the 


upon a hy Me straw, gazing upon a bright 
star with the utmost intenseness. He was 
prevailed on, after much persuasionf to enter 
the house, and there he sat down and wrote 
alm thout a pause, those matchless lines, 
which Save immortalized his passion. 


Progress or LiteraTore.---The French 
on has commas most useful and 
audible design, by inviting e de ent 
and large town in the fram ay i to tnepatigate 
its records and monuments, and communicate 
the discoveries to the general mass. 


Never neglect a person because you ima- 
gine he can be of no further use to you. We 
often desire assistance and friendship from 











and though some acute critics averred that it 
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pérsons, whom we do not a or desire 
to take an interest in our welfare, - 
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76 NERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
—_—_ a os = 
Original. riods which clearly indicate their annihilation. | shall see the intimate connection 
BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. of the blood, and reducing it to a black | The consequence is obvious and inevitable— | which subsists, not only between the vegeta - 


THE OLIVE;-——-EMBLEM OF PRACE. 

* In old Rome, every new married couple 
were crowned with garlands of the olive, to 
represent that quiet and peace which attend, 
or rather which should attend, the hymenial 
union. The victor at the Olympic games 
was honored with an olive crown. Noah’s 
dove is represented with an olive branch in 
its beak, as bringing the promise of peace to 
a desolated world. The bird of the Ameri- 
can banner has this branch in one talon, and 
arrows in the other, as if offering either peace 
or war t6 the nations of the pon 4 The olive 
was consecrated to Pallas, and was the favor- 
ite tree of the virgin goddess. When the 
god of the trident quarreled with her for the 

onor of giving a name to the city of Athens, 
their peers resolved that the one who made 
the most useful present to mankind, should 
name the city. Neptune dashed iis trident 
on the sea shore, and instantly the warhorse 
arose with flashing eyes and streaming mane; 
Minerva touched the earth with her spear, 
and the gentle olive raised its mild head above 
the carth:—the goddess was triumphant. 

THE ORANGE TREZ;—EMBLEM OF GENIUS. 


This is the prince of trees. It bears at the 
same time blossoms and fruit. Its leaves are 
evergreen, and as it increases in age and size, 
it increases in beauty and fruitfulness. Its 
flowers load the air with the richest perfume, 
and its fruit is the most delicious and exqui- 
site onearth, ‘This superiority over all other 
trees, and these inestimable qualities rendered 
ita happy emblem of genius, that magnificent 
and splendid boon of nature which like this 
tree is evergreen, and which grows more and 
more beautiful beneath the hand of time. 
Thus genius surpasses every other attribute 
of mind, and is continually producing new 
blossoms while it is loaded with mature fruit. 

The orange tree has also been considered 
yee of the passion of love, because al- 
though its fruit be golden, its odors exquisite, 
and its taste delicious, its rind is bitter. Per- 
haps none can understand the emblem, ex- 
cept those who are so lucky, or unlucky, (as 
the case may be) as to be caught in the gos- 
samer web of the little god. When the 
young bride of Provence plights her faith and 

r affections before the sacred altar, her 
waist and her brow are enwreathed with a 
chaplet of orange flowers, which is called 
the “chapeau de la Marie.” 


MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF SALT. 

Dr Stevens, an eminent physician of Lon- 
don, has recently made certain disc6veries 
relating to the diseased and healthy state of 
the blood, and the agency of salt upon the 
circulation, which seem likely to produce a 
great revolution in the treatment of fevers, 
and malignant diseases in general, 

It is well known that the blood of the arte- 
ries is of a bright crimson color, while that 
of the veins, which is returning, to the heart, 
after having spent its vivifying influence, is 
of a dark purple. According to Dr Stevens, 
the bright red color, the vitality and the 
stimulating power of the arterial blood, are 
all dependent on the quantity of salt which 
enters into its composition; while all acids 
and alkalies, and, in general, all poisons, tend 
to blacken the blood, to reduce its stimula- 
ting powers, and of course to diminish the 
force of its circulation. The purple color of 
the venous blood is owing to the carbonic acid 
it has imbibed. In the lungs, the oxigen of 
the atmosphere removes this deleterious acid, 
and the circulating fluid then resumes its 
bright scarlet appearance. 

According to this theory, poisons, and 
those malignant disorders, such as the marsh 
fever, yellow fever, &c., which originate from 
the patient having imbibed a febrile poison, 
are, in their very first stages, accompanied 
with a blackness and stagnation of the blood, 
occasioned by the destruction of its saline 
principle—and to cure the patient, this saline 
principle must be restored. . 

Take, for instance, the bite ofa rattlesnake. 
In this case the poison of the serpent’s fang 
mingles with the circulation, destroys its red 
color, and its vitality, brings on blackness of 
the blood, stagnation of its current, convul- 
sions, and death. The unfailing antidote, 
which experience has taught the Indian to 
apply, is to scarify the wound to the bottom, 
and to fill it with salt. This salt is taken 
into the circulation, restores the redness and 
vitality of the blood, and the wound ,séon 
heals. Malignant fevers, and other malig- 
nant disorders, operate in the same way. 








They begin by destroying the color and vital- 
Fe 


putrid mass; and, says Dr Stevens, I 
have seen patients in the lest stages of these 
disorders recover under the internal use of 
large doses of common salt and other saline 
agents, where the cases at first were so hope- 
less, that their recovery afterwards appeared 
to be almost a miracle. 

The climate fever of southern regions, and 
some other fevers, are produced in a different 
way; a cold climate requires a different con- 
stitution from a warm one. In the cold cli- 
mate, the digestive organs are more vigorous, 
and the blood is rich, stimulating, and full of 
salts. The blood in southern climates is of 
less brilliant color, thinner, and less impreg- 
nated with saline substances. When the 
constitution of a northern stranger is suddenly 
exposed to the influence of a southern’ cli- 
mate, nature hastens to produce the neces- 
sary one in his circulation, and this change 
is generally accompanied with an awful dis- 
ease. While theskin performs its fenetions 
of perspiration, there is no danger; but the 
moment perspiration becomes obstructed, 
from imprudent exposure to the cold night 
air, or any other reason, the fever breaks out. 
The cause is, that the blood is too stimula- 
ting, too full of salts; and the danger is, lest 
this operation of nature, for reducing it, 
should be carried too far, and the blood so 
much blackened and weakened that the pa- 
tient dies of mere exhaustion. These disor- 
ders, therefore, according to Dr Stevens, in 
their first stages require the acid, in their 
latter stages the saline treatment. 

If this theory of Dr. Stevens be true, a 
great step has been made in the treatment of 
febrile and malignant diorders; and certainly 
the universal use of salt as an indispensable 
article of diet, as far back as history carries 
us, and the craving which even animals, both 
wild and tame, exhibit for it, would tend to 
prove that this condiment has some universal 
and essential effect on the bodily constitution. 








THE UNIVERSE AND ITS AUTHOR. 
NUMBER Il. 

In the year 125 B. c., an extraordinary lu- 
minary attracted the attention of Hipparchus, 
which induced him to frame a catalogue of 
stars, the earliest on record. ‘Phat star dis- 
appeared in his time from the heavens. In 
A. D. 389, a star blazed forth near Aquile, 
remained three weeks as bright as Ve 
and then died away. In the year 1572, Ty. 
cho Brahe, returning home one evening from 
his observatory to his dwelling house was 
surprised to find a group of peoplelooking ig 
astonishment at a bright star, which he with 
all his scrutiny of the heavens had never seen 
before. It shone in the constellation Cassio- 
peia, was then as bright as Sirius, and for a 
while was visible eveat midday. It began 
to‘fade in December of the same year, and 
after exhibiting all the changes of conflagra- 
tion, disappeared in March, 1574. Was this 
a satellite of. some fixed star which caught 
fire, and thus prefigured to us the fate, that, 
according to the declarations of the prophets, 
awaits our own world? 

‘Similar‘phenomena,’ says Sir John Her- 
schel, ‘though of a less splendid character, 
have taken place more recently, as in the 
case of the star of the third magnitude dis- 
covered in 1670, by Anthelm, in the head of 
the Swan; which after becoming completely 
invisible, reappeared, and after undergoing 
one or two singular fluctuations of light, du- 
ring .two years, at last died away entirely, 
and has*not since been seen. Cn a careful 
reexamination of the heavens, too, and a 
comparison of catalégues, many stars are 
now found to be missing; and although there 
is no doubt that these losses have often arisen 
from mistaken entries, yet, in many instan- 
ces, it is equally certain that there is no mis- 
take in the observation or entry, and that 
the star has really been observed, and as 
really disappeared from the heavens.’ 

The existence and death of Alexander the 
Great, the rise and fall of the Roman empire, 
the destruction, by earthquake or volcano, of 
cities which were once the seat of commerce 
and the arts, have been handed down to us 
upon evidence, in no respect whatever better 
entitled to our belief, than shat upon which 
the astronomical facts here related by Sir 
John Herschel stand recorded. Men who 
have made it their peculiar occupation for 
years to observe the c in the firma- 
ment, agree in stating that, in many instances, 
stars, which were once familiar to the eye, 
have ceased to appear, and that, too, for pe- 








those bodies must have been created, other- 
wise they could not have been liable to decay. 
They performed their appointed revolutions, 
and they perished—just as man lives his 
destined number of years, and dies. If chea- 
ted, then there must be some power which 
gave them existence, and prescribed the laws 
by which that existence was carried to its 
close. 

We know it will be said, that these, after 
all, are but the records of astronomy, a sci- 
ence which deals with objects that cannot be 
subjected to the touch, or compelled to go 
through the ordeal of experiment—objects of 
a magnitude that can not be measured, and at 
distances from us, that can never be ascer- 
tained. Jt will be admitted, however, byany 
person who looks into the Almanac, that e- 
clipses of the sun and moon are calculated 
beforehand to the moment. We have now, 
for instance, before usa list of eclipses for the 
whole of the present century; and uatil some 
one of these calculations shall turn out to be 
erroneous, it must be conceded that astrono- 
my has its certainties as well as chemist 
or mathematics. But more than even. this 
can be said for the pursuits of a Kepler and a 
Herschel. The former was enabled by his 
acquaintance, even in the sixteenth century, 
with the mechanism of the heaveus, to lay 
down a series of laws, from which it was sub- 
sequently inferred as a strong probability, 
that a planet, which had then been never 
seen by human eye, would be discovered ina 
particular region of the firmament; and this 
prediction was verified. Kepler showed that 
the planets then known,—viz:—Mercury; 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn,— 
to which Sir W. Herschel added Uranus, in 
1781,—where all, as it were, of one family, 
‘bound up iu one chain—interwoyen in one 
web of mutual relation and harmonious agree- 
ment—subjected to one pervading influence, 
which extends from the centre to the farthest 
limits of that great system, of which all of 
them, the earth included, must henceforth be 
regarded as members.’ Now as the intervals 
between the planetary orbits go on doubling, 
or nearly,so, in proportion as they recede from 
the sun, and the much greagfer interval ‘be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter would form an excep- 
tion to that family law, which, however, pre- 
vails again with respect to the remoter planets, 
it was long suspected that some planet might 
have a between Jupiter and Mars, and 
the early part of the present century was in 
fact distinguished by the discovery of Ceres, 
Pallas, and"Juno. The small and irregular 
figures of these planets, and the close approxi- 
mation of their mean-distances, led to a con- 
jecture that they might be the fragments of 
a large planet which at some remote period 
occupied the interval in question. If so, it 
was not improbable that other fragments of 
the same body were still in existence, and that 
the most likely place to detect them would 
be near tne modes of those already observed; 
and to this profound reasoning we are indebt- 
ed for the Giscovery of Vesta. The realiza- 
tion of an inference of this description, legiti- 
mately founded on principles previously an- 
nounced, would seem to entitle astronomy 
toa higher appellation than that of a mere 
theory of probabilities. 

The Teader may have been startled by the 
familarity with which we have alluded to the 
existence of intelligent beings, on the my- 
riads of orbs that are supposed to circulate 
réund the stars. That the Stars are Suns is 
a matter which admits of no doubt. That 
some of them are periodi ecli b 
opaque bodies, which seem members of their 

tary family, we have already seen.— 
ositive knowledge assures us that the Earth 
is inhabited; and analogy urges us to the in- 
Susie, that if an opaque sphere, such as the 
Earth is, revolve round Algol, it must be for 
the of receiving from its orbit round 
that central Sun, light, heat, variety of sea- 
sons, day and night,—so many gifts which 
it is preposterous to suppose the Deity. would 
bestow, without any purpose, upon @ mere 
collection of matter. 

The analogies which thus display a family 
likeness, throughout all the systems of the 
universe will perhaps be more easily compre- 
hended, if we advert for a moment to the oth- 
er planetsof our 6wnsystem, which are more 
inewrn within the sphere of our obser- 
vation. Mercury and Venus both have at- 
mospheres much loaded with clouds, which 


_with several species of animale 


tion of our Earth, but also the subsistence of 
animal life, the transmission of sound and 
light, nay, all the arts that vend to civilize 
society, and the existence of the atmosphere 
which we possess. Whereveran atmosphere 
is found encircling a sphere, and su ng 
upon such clouds of vapor, we may that 
upon such s there are water and dry 
land, vegetation, animal life, intelligent be- 
ings, and civilization, This inference be- 
comes the more inevitable when we find that, 
according to the best observations, both 
those planets have their day and night of 
nearly the same length as our own. In 
Mars, the outlines of continents and seas 
have been discerned with perfect distinct- 
ness: it has also its atmosphere and clouds, 
and brilliant white spots at its poles, which 
are supposed, with a great deal of probability, 
to be snow. ‘The general fiery aspect of its 
ap is conjomtazet to arise from en 
ochrey tinge in. the soil, not unlike our red 
sandstone districts, Itsday and night differ 
from ours by little more than half an hour. 
These are all analogies to Earth, which ren- 
der the idea of those three planets being mere 
blanks in the solar system, altogether incon- 
sistent with what we actually know of the 
fecundity which teems with life, wherever 
air, water, heat, and light are combined.— 
Wershall extract a singular illustration of 
the activity with which these elements pur- 
sue their appointed duties, from a mannscript 
diary of a friend, who has been, for upwards 
of twenty years; an enthusiastic, though si- 
lent, observer of nature:— 

‘I have often taken up a drop of water on 
the head ofa common pin, and placed itona 
giass side, which pred 2 edgewise in the in- 
strument (a solar microscope:) conseganety 
if there had been a full drop, it would have 
run down the surface of the glass side; yet, 
little as there was of it, it more than cover- 
ed the side of the room in which I stood, and 
was twelve feet in diameter as its parts were 
successively brought in view on a screen 
placed five feet from the lens. By using an- 
other lens I could, of course, have extended 
the twelve feet to twentyfour. The little 
drop of water thus magnified appeared filled 
, of all sizes 
between one sixteenth of an inch and thir- 
teeninches! ‘They often appear in such num- 
bers that I cannot find one unoccupied spot 
on thé screen which the head of a pencil 
would cover in the space of twelve feet.— 
Frequently the screen ap to be one 
sheet of minor living animals just coming in- 
to life, each not larger thanthe head of a pin, 
or at most a pea, while the larger and more 
perfect are sporting amongst them. Some- 
times they are so numerous as to form an 
opaque moving mass, and I am obliged to 
wipe off a part and dilate the remainder with 
pure spring water, in order to makethem ap- 
pear separately, and to observe their move- 
ments. What myriads there must be! and 
no doubt living upon animals still less than 
themselves; which not even the golar micro- 
ar can detect! 

‘With a common microscope I have often 
seen a great number of animalcula, 
gluttons, feeding within the transparent shell 
of a small dead wheel* animal, both the shell 
and its numerous contents being invisible to 
the unassisted eye. This little creature re- 
sembles the Brachionus Bakiri; the females 
carry their eggs in the same way; its shell 


*We areconvinced from observation, that the is 


an optical deception. The whole of the head ani- 
maiculum is Ginged with feelers, which it ws out 
and retracts with # gives the 


a rapidity that at the 
appearance of circular motion. 





Vanietizs.—The arrival of the Landers 
was shortly looked for, as by the last ac- 
cqunts they had returned to the African 
Coast from the Niger, and expected to turn 
their fa¢es homewards in a few weeks. They 

in good health. ; 
spot selected for the site of the mon- 
t to Sir Walter Scott, is the top of Eil- 
Hills; from the conical peak 1330 feet 
above the sea, one. of the most picturesque 
in the south of Scotland; it will be 
seen from not less than thirteen counties, 

The body and mind are improved by the 
toil that fatigues them; that toil is a thou- 
sand times rewarded by the pleasure which 
it bestows. Its enjoyments are peculiar; no 
wealth can purchase them, ng indolence can 
taste them. They flow only from the exer- 





are manifestly a provision serving to 5 
the intense heat and glare of the sun. e 


tions which they repay. 

























INFLUENCE OF KNO E UPON 
MAN IN HIS SOCIAL he 5 
Extract from the introductory lecture before the A 
bama Institute, delivered December 7, 1833, in the 
hall of the house of representatives. By Arva 

Woops, D. D., President of the University of 

Alabama. 

This influence is seen and felt in man’s phy- 
sical, political, and moral condition. 

Why is it that the civilized man is more com- 
fortable than the savaget Why is it that the 
former has wholesome food regularly, and cloth- 
ing and habitation suitable to protect him from 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, while the latter 
is obliged to depend, for his food upon the con- 

i jes of the chase, and has no pillow for 
his but the bosom of the earth, and no cur- 
tain for his bed but the canopy of heaven? Why 
is it that the civilized man is multiplying rapidly, 
and sending forth the overflowings of his popu- 
lation to colonize the earth, and to convert the 
wilderness into a fruitful field, while savages, 
even ina state of peace, dwindle and melt away 
before the face of civilization, like frosts before 
a tainty sun? Is it not because savages are igno- 
rant of, agriculture, manufactures, and the va- 
rious mechanic arts, that their physical condition 
is little better than that of the beasts of the 
forest? 

What are all the improvements in labor saving 
machinery, by which one person performs the 
work formerly requiring hundreds and thou- 
sands? what are the invented facilities for trav- 
eling and for the transportation of goods? what 
are all the improved methods of agriculture, by 
which the richness of the soil is rendered inex- 
haustible, but so many indications of the march 
of mind? Is it not in consequence of the im- 

rovements in the machinery employed in manu- 

ctures, that the great mass of the people 
throughout the civilized world are now better 
clothed and at less expense than at any former 
riod? Look at the increased facilities for dif- 
ing knowledge since the invention of printing. 

A single English press, with the labor of two 
dozen persons, daily publishes newspapers, which 
would require a million and a half.scribes to 
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pable of locomotion. and without natural cover- 
ing, he continues longer in his dependent con- 
dition than other animals.. And when arrived 
at adult age, he is still inferior to many animals 
in strength and in the acutenéss and perfection 
of the external senses. It is to his knowledge, 
that a man is indebted for his saperiority to the 
brat@ereation. When his powers are developed, 
aad his mind instructed, he can subdue all other 
Buimals, and render them tributary to his will; 
can scan the heavenly bodies, as they move in 
grandeur throughout the immensity of space; 
measure their distances and magnitudes and pe- 
riods of revolution, trace the planets in their 
orbits, and follow the comets in their more rapid 
and elliptic flight. The stars, which to the un- 
taught eye, appear only like brilliants in the ear 
of ty, are-found by the educated man to be 
mighty revolving w , or the refulgent centres 
of other systems. The milky way, which seems 
to be only a thin shining film, like a virgin’s 
zone, is seen by the eye of science to be a con- 
densed congregation of other worlds or other 
suns. 

That astronomy is not merely a speculative 
and useless seldnbe, but one which has an im- 
mediate bearing on the welfare of society, we 
have already seen. The same might be shown, 
were there time, with respect to all the arts and 
sciences;—not only the mechanic arts, but the 
eThat hi 

t painting, tr usic, architecture 
and pb yng By ves ‘caerted an important 
influénce in refining and polishing the human 
character, is capable of historic proof. ‘They 
have exerted a mighty agency in reclaiming 
man from a savage to a civilized state. 

But who can describe the unseen moral influ- 
ence, which may be exerted on a community by 
historical paintings, commemorative of impor- 
tant events, or by faithful portraits of eminent 
men, whose lives are the history and glory of 
their country / 

Who can tell how much the enthusiastic pat- 
riotism of the Romans was nourished by their 
admiration of their capitol, that splendid yore 
lative hall, which contained the statues of their 
heroes, which witnessed the triumphs of their 


write them all by hand! The morning papers 4 conquerors; and which was associated in their 


of London contain the debate of the preceding 
night in the house of commons; and this too, 
though the debate may have continued till one, 
two, or three o’clock in the morning! 

It has been said by an eminent English writer, 
that knowledge is power. He might have added, 
it is wealth. What is it that rend he'State 
of Alabama one of the most wealthy and pros- 

states inthe Union? Shall I be told that 

it is the culture of the cotton plant, which fur- 
nishes nearly half the clothing of the inhabit- 
ants of the civilized world? But what is it that 
gives yalue to our cotton? Why was no ‘cotton 
raised in the United States for export before the 
year 1785? and very little afterwards unti! the 
ear 17931 It was because the labor of cleaning 
it, by hand from the seeds and motes was too 
great to warrant it. It is to the genius of our 
countryman Whitney, that we are miainly in- 
debted for the value of ‘that article which sends 
wealth and plenty comfort throughout our 
borders. ere it not for the invention of the 
cotton gin by Whitney, and of the spinning 
jenny by Arkwright, and of the power loom by 
Cartwright, cotton would not be worth raising 
in this country as an article of export!’ By the 
improved machinery now in use, one person can 
produce two hundred times the quantity of cot- 
ton goods which one person could have produced 
in the yeard760! Yes, it is knowledge, which 
urs into our lap the horn of plenty. And yet 

w few of the thousands that enjoy the benefit 
of these improvements, render due homage to 
the man of genius and of knowledge! 

An unedueated mariner may conduct « ship 
in safety toa port thousands of niles distant. 
Though driven bY storms and by tempests for 
days and weeks, he may, by his observations on 
the heavenly bodies, ascertain his exact position 
on the wide ocean. Yet for all this successful 
navigation, he is indebted to the knowledge 
which .is furnished him by the mathematician 
and the astronomer. Take away his book of 
mathematical calculations, his instrument for 
astronomical observations, his chart ‘and his 
compass, and he would never dare to venture 
out of sight of land. Every man in a ¢ivilized 
country — on commerce for many of the 
| pete! not a a" necessaries of life. Yet 

Ww ect that the foundation of commerce 
is laid in the know of the man of study! . 

Look at our inland navigation. What is it 
_ that has given it existence? What is it 

has made all our navigable streams c' 
commerce? which sends into the very 
our country the produetions of the most 
climes, and which enables us toind a 
market for all the fruits of our own industry? It 








is to the genius of our an Fulton, that. 
we must render our ack ments for Phese 
ts. Compare the pro of the flatboat 


and the keelboat with that of the Fulton steamer 
as she majestically ascends our boldest rivers. 
The rail road car, propelled by steam, and moy- 
ing, as it were upon the wings of the wind, pays 
its homage to human genius. 

Tn a word, of all animals, man is, in his in- 





fancy, the most destitute and helpless, Inca- 


minds with all that was glorious in the history 
of their country? ¢ 

Who can inform us how much the faith of a 
pious Catholic of Rome, is strengthened by his 
veneration of the church of St Peter, his admi- 
ration of its architectural beauty.and magnifi- 
cence, of its lofty éolumns and collossal statues, 
by the sacréf avte with which he bows before the 
statue of St Peter and contemplates the revered 
figures of the holy ponfifis? 

The Emperor Naghleon understood well: this 

rinciple of our nature, whén he collected from 

ovesy pets of the comin’ of Euro fap weste 
works in painti statuary, them 
in the Lona for the adibizetion pen 
countrymen. ~What Frenchmen could have 
visited the Louvre in those days without adging 
fuel to the fire of his patriotism; and giving a 
fresh impulse to-his enthusiastic attachment to 
that man, who had achieved thus much for his 
country’s glory? 





Martuews ror at Home.—Those who know 
Charles Mathews personally, know that his 
very troubles ari tribulations are.comic, and de- 
rive a whimsical effect from his extreme nervous 
irritability. A letter from an American gentle- 
man in England to his friend in this city, dated 
about the first of December last, gives:the follow- 
ing anecdote in point: 

‘‘Mathews, who is on a provincial tour with 
his budget, was cast away a few days since, and 
nearly lost—not at sea, but in the Arabian desert 
of Salisbury plain. He had been on a visit to 
the retired tragedian, Charles Young, and was 
crossing the plain in a curricle, with the som of 
that gentleman, when something got vi in 
the traces, and they had to descend to adjust 
them. The spirited horses rau off with the vehi- 
cle. Mathews was too lame to travel on foot, 
and his staff or crutch, together with his upper 
covering, were in the curricle. As the plain is 
a sort of trackless desert, his companion pointed 
out a spot at some distance which he knew as a 
landmark, and where he promised to come for 
him, and, in the meantime, set out after the car- 
riage. Mathews hobbled and crawled to 
appointed spot, where he passed several 
making si of distress whenever a distan 
horseman hove in sight, but all in vain; and he 
new began to worry himself with thedread of 
having to pass the night in that chilly desert. 

he is the most fidgety and fretful of men, al- 

the most comic of comedians, it is said 

that he played off some of the most extraordinary 

tantrums on the occasion, and —_ Rowe ca = 
that would not have disgraced the knight of t 

rueful pk acto when he played mad in the 

Sierra Morena, to the dismay of the sage Sancho 


Panza. tely, Young found the curricle, 
at thie distance of some miles, overturned near an 
encamp of gipsies, who hadtaken ion 
of it, + oath the trunks of bws, in 


one of which was the treasure of his dramatic 
tour, about three hundred pounds in cash. The 
gipsies, however, acted out of character, in giving 
up every article with scrupulous honesty. Math- 





very amusing narrative of‘his adventure as a| gods who fou 


postscript to his budget.’"—N. N. Mirror. 


THE AWFUL WIDOW. 
A RURAL REMINISCENCE, 


*¢] will never again visit a friend who ighabits 
a country famous for romantic beauties. I will 
never again take up my abode in a neighborhood 
of rocks and wate Flat as a tabie, and un- 
romantic as myself, shall in future be the only 
scenery in which I will attend to the duties of 
social life. I ama bachelor; I am not young; I 
have property to leave; I aim moderately dis- 

to like my own way;—henceforth Jet no 
relative hope to find place in my will, who al- 
lures me to a residence famous for the sights in 
its neighborhood;—I am not a hunter after the 
pictutesque—lI would rather eat my breakfast and 
read my newspapers.—Now don’t be a fool, 
child, and look as if your feelings were hurt— 
you are a nice creature, and your husband is a 
decent lad; but what, in the name of saint or 
savage! ‘nade you fetch me here? Your house 
is very well, and your garden walks are smooth 
and dry, and your summer house is what I like— 
not one of Swed moss huts, as windy as a bird’s 
nest—no, I have no objection to looking at the 
view from that window,—properly amused with- 
im, with a cigar and a glass of cold brandy and 
water, but—child, child, beware of romance.”’ 

‘*And beware you, dear uncle, of the widow St 
John, coming down the road—and I am pretty 
AC to beguile you to see the beauties of her 
place.”’ 

Further discourse was suppressed, by the en- 
trance of the person announced—a middle aged 
lady, (gentlewoman is a term sacred to those 
who deserve it,) with a jaunty step, a flaunt 
dress, a bright black eye, an insinuating speec 
—but with something diffused over the whole 
person, which caused a suspicion that she was a 
vixen varnished with good humor. Report ac- 
cused her of having broken the hearts of two 
husbands; as usual, report exaggerated, she had 





only broken the heart of one, and driven the other ur 


to his bottle—however, both were dead: she was 
not past thinking of another; she had a pretty 


Dore ps. instead of a husband to torment in 


er own right, she had a sister, an orphan niece, 
a gardener, two maids, andaboy. The subju- 
gation of temper, passion, and appetite, she 
taught, not exemplified: her establishment was 
thoroughly subdued; nothing around it had an 
air of freedom; every spray of honeysuckle was 
nailed to a wall or tree; every proceeding of 
every living inhabitant was meted out by hw; 
the very fowls had forgotten how to trespass on 
the garden; it was the orderliness of absolute 
monarchy; the wind was the only free agent—it 
sometimes broke her flowers. Such a woman to 
have flowers! But she had, and pretended to 
doat ori nature—nature, that in her geniality and 
love, rebuked her by every movement and every 
sound. Yes, the widow St John doated on her 
cottage, her brook, her wilderness, her gardens, 
every inch of her possessions; and, in the spirit 
of a show woman, so hawked their beauties to 
all her visitors, that there only needed the trum- 
pet to have fitted «he whole display for Barthol- 
omew fgir. Report said, she had an eye to our 
crusty old friend, the bachelor uncle: that if he 
pleased, he might become.entitled to herself and 
cottage; or, if it pleased him better, as it donbt- 
less would her, he might remove her to his fine 
old mansion in Warwickshire. Be this as it 
may, het ostensible purpose was to cajole him 
over to St John’s, and most cajoling was every 
word, every look, every wave of the large white 
pocket handkerchief. ‘True, my dearsir, that 
expedition to the waterfall was, indeed, enough 
to fatigue any one—I would not, for the wottl, 
tempt you into fatigue—it is absurd to suppose 
that visitors can be as much interested in our 
foolish lions, as we wholive amongst them. For 
my part, I like a flat, rich, ores. 9 country, bet- 
ter than one as romantic as this for) instance. 
St John’s is the only spot about here that would 
at all remind you of" arwickshire—just a small 
vale—a few mountains certainly, but quite in the 
background—all smooth near home—some splen- 
did trees in front—dear Mr St John always 
smoked his cigar under them—in short,-I must 
have you visit St John’s—I want your opinion, 
my-dear sir, about a summer house, to be built of 
brick; brick for my money—I hear yon have 
built one“at your hall on some peculiar plan of 
your own, and I quite long to know What itjs.”” 
‘*So glozed the serpent.’’ Our innocent old 

- me ad several weaknesses and prejudices: 
St John had ministered to both; she had 
flattered his love of building brick summer 
houses, and jomed in his partiality for a flat 
country: added to this, while report said the 
widow had an eye to the bachelor, report did not 
know that the bachelor had a vague notion of 
the widow, whose real character remained to 
be explained to him. That was a fine, a mas- 
terly—nonsense, that. was a womanly touch, 
concerning dear Mr St John smoking his cigar 
under the trees in front of the house! It 
sented such a vision of tender atter:tion on the 
wife’s part, of bachelor freedom on the hus- 





| gods of the hills, not of the plains—so one 
| fine morning, to St John’s cottage he was driven, 
by his niece in her n. 

All was in smiling order, and lunch went off 
delightfully. Then commenced the battle—of 
endurance on one side, and exaction on the other. 
The widow's vanity overcame the widow’s pru- 
dence; not even for the reversion of a manor 
could she hide her imperious spirit, when it came 
to showing off the wilderness, and the i 
walk, and the grotto, and the straw 
and the kitchen garden, and the 
the family of pigs, and the poultry —an 
that treasure of her heart, distant only a short 
mile across the fields—a point whence a ruin 
could be discerned very plainly through a tele- 
scope. Escape was impor i—hints were not 


stick; 
laeyed on the state of her household she talked 
to , 


the brook on atepping stones (gouty feet on 
stepping stones!); in short, the widow St John 
stood revealed. To make her fall quite certain, 


more in the consents _ ’ 
with handkerchief and hat he wiped and fanned, 
and fanned and wiped his wet and weary face— 
‘*Mary, my chlid, why did you not forewarn me 
of this —-this— ? Never mind—no fool like an 
old one—the rock and the waterfa!l were nothing 
to her. Mary, my dear, how did her first bus- 
band die?” — 

“He fell gradually into melancholy, and died 
of what the common people would call a waste—’’ 

‘He died, I tell you, of her tongue, of her 
tyranny, of her ing him, O the wretch! 
the wretch! And the second husband, Mary— 
or creature, poor creature—"’ 
‘‘Why I believe Mrs St John must be acquit- 
ted here: her second husband killed himself with 

‘Driven to it, child; but I wonder he was ever 
able to sit still long enough. Thanks be to 
Providence, I shall not follow him just yet. But 
» think that I really — casera phone to 

ave a passing notion of marrying this Ogress. 

Why, why did you not speak *Do drive on, 
my dear. My | feet, how they are swelling 
and burning! Oh, those stones! and that stony 
woman! ary, Mary, if there were a ruin or a 
sight on my estate I would pull it down,-or build 
it up. God forgive nature for romantic; 
it makes her extremely troublesome—but here 
we are at home; my dear child, get me my vel- 
vet slippers: and don’t ask me to stir, except to 
bed, for a month.”’ 


A Literary Curiosity.—-They say that taste 
can give interest to things in themselves the 
least interesting; and whoever needs a proof of 
it, may look at a catalogue just printed by Mr 
Howard Payne regarding his periodical. It is 
entitled, “New York list of subscribers arranged 
up to January, eighteen hundred and thirtyfour 
jor JAM JEHAN Nima, a Weekly Magazine, an 
Gazette of the Two Hemispheres; to be pub- 
lished in London, supported by the joint talent 
of America, and Europe; edited y gen 
Howard Payne.’’ The names in this list are 
classed; all the dignities in religion, literature, 
the fine arts, politics and commerce, precede; 
then the various professions; and after that, an 
equally respectable miscellaneous catal ; the 
whole including the elite of our New York society 
in every department. The number is about five 
hundred; but if it does not rapidly increase here 
and elsewhere to as many thousands, we shall 
be sorry to find the national feeling so untrue to 
that in which it takes a pride, There is one 
point regarding Mr Payne in this country, which 
no one has ever noticed. Had he chosen to re- 
sume his career upon the stage, nothing could 
have prevented his laser vey | immensely the 
gainer. Supposing even that = fled to please 
meére curiosity and the recollections * aald 
lang syne,” oven at bres ae would make a 

eatrical tour throu nited ‘more 
profitable to him than to ater 
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HITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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JUANITA. 
4 TALE OF MURAT'S TIME. 

Did you know Juanita? Juanita—the finost 
girl in the Poledo street? Juanita, who sold 
fresh flowers to the passengers; not so fresh, 
however, as her fine Neapolitan figure with 
her arched eyebrows and black hair? Juanita 
had a heart—an Italian heart—that is saying 
enough. The hearts of the Neapolitan wo- 
men partake of the fire of their own native 
Vesuvius. And Juanita loved as a girl loves 
at fifteen years, when she enjoys understand- 
ing, imagination and health. ‘This love has 
nothing in unison with the cold and correct 
love of France, which may be learned ina 
grammar like a dead language. And in the 
midst of a thousand lovers, Juanita wished 
to chose one, and as it always happens when 
one reflects, she acted foolishly; and her 
choice fell upon the worst subject inthe whole 
Neapolitan kingdom. He, however, possess- 
ed all the requisite qualities to please; he 
was an easy speaker, a pretty fellow, and in- 
teresting as a sublieutenant in the guards of 
Murat. Nothing more was necessary in 1810 
to turn the head of a young girl. Juanita 
and Stezzo promised to love each other for- 
ever, he kept his oath twentyfour hours; she 
remained faithful unto death—and what a 
death! One evening the crowd was violently 
agitated on the side of the convent of St Lu- 
cia, a dull mourning sound proceeded from it, 
and a vague rumor spread the word ‘assassin!’ 
Juanita, impelled by curiosity, made her way 
towards the crowd, which increased as she 
proceeded; for next to love, the most active 
sentiment of a Neapolitan girl is curiosity. 
She passed through the dense mass of citi- 
zen. and lazzaroni, who were looking on with 
indifference, conversing about the fate of the 
murdered man, and she arrived before a door, 
upon the threshold of which were stationed 
two police officers—and between them was 
Strezzo with blood upon his neck, for it was 
he who was the assassin! 





The miserable wretch had not committed 
the crime through jealousy, as frequently 
Soapens in warm countries, where the heat 
of the sun generates prompt hearts and ar- 
cent dispositions—it was for gold! Juanita 
fell senseless upon the bosom of him to whom 
she had given more than her life. —When she 
was restored, the poor girl found herself at 
her own house, in her pretty little shop, in 
the midst of flowers and fruits; and the 
neighbors pitied her, for they knew all 
They murmured around her—‘it is the be- 
trothed of the assassin.’ Strezzo at the same 
time was stretched out with his legs chained 
in a dungeon of ten feet by six. His trial 
was long—he was condemned to be hung. 
Juanita visited him every day, for her whole 
existence was wrapped up in his, and she 
knew his death would be followed by her 
own. 

On the day that was fixed for the execu- 
tion, Juanita embraced Strezzo, throwitig 
around him her arms; from the moment of 
condemnation her eye was dry as a spring in 
summer.—Heavy sorrows are mute! emacia- 
ted by sorrow. As to tears she had none to 
shed. Suddenly an idea flashed across her 
imagination, and the blood rushed quickly to 
her forehead. She had determined upon dying 
alone, for she knew that Strezzo was more 
attached to life thantoher. Suddenly strip- 
ping off his garments, she clothed herself with 
them, and casting her own at his feet, direct- 
ed him to put them on. “Thou shalt live,’ 
said she to him, imprinting a last kiss upon 
his forehead.—Strezzo put on coolly the dress 
of the young girl—it was evening—and he 
quitted her. The next day the bells of the 
great square sounded the knell of the dying. 
They came to seek Strezzo, and carried away 
Juanita—a handkerchief held to her face, as 
if she had been weeping, enabled her to ac- 
compligh her sublime sacrifice. And when 
swung off by the executioner, and suspended 
im the air, she cast upon the gaping crowd 
whieh surrounded her, her last look in this 
world, which was beginning to glaze, distin- 
guished—Strezzo. He was there!—he!— 
witnessing her death unmoved! and tranquilly 
emoking his Spanish cigar! A last convulsion 








wrun the head of Juanita towards him; she 
then remained motionless and stiff, and all 
was over. Strezzo lived without remorse to 


the age of sixty; sometimes in opulence, at 
others in indigence. At sixty years, being 
no longer good for anything, he became a 
beggar. If there still exist any Juanitas, may 
heaven preserve thein from having for loWers 
tuch men as Strezzo! 
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*.* The proprietor must plead indisposition as 
an excuse for the late appearance of the present 
number. 





Caarter Evecrion.—The annual election for 
our city charter officers took place last week.— 
The following are the successful candidates: 

FIRST WARD. 
Aldermen—Isaac 8. Smith, 
Stephen Ciark. 
Assessor—R. W. Paddleford, 
SECOND WARD. 
Aldermen—Squire S. Case, 
Henry Root. 
Assessor—Edward Root. 
THIRD WARD. 
Aldermen—Birdseye Wilcox, 
John af Hudson. 
Assessor—Silas Sawin. 
FOURTH WARD. 
Aldermen—Flijah Ford, 
Moses Baker. 
Assessor—James J. Baldwin. 
FIFTH WARD. 
Aldermen—Sylvester Mathew 
James Miller. 
Assessor—Elias Green. 


” 





Exvectrion or Mayon.—At a mecting of the 
common council yesterday morning, the Hon. 
Exenezer Jonsson was unanimously elected 
mayor. 





British Lirerature.—We this week present 
to our readers the first of a series on the litera- 
ture of England, by Allan Cunningham, which 
we copy directly from the London Atheneum— 
one of the best literary journals of the day. The 
editor of that paper has made arrangements for 
giving successive series of papers, on the lit- 
erature of the nineteenth century--each series 
to be devoted to the literature of one nation, and 
to be written by a distinguished native of that 
country. The general outline of the plan, 
which has been transmitted to the several wri- 
ters for their guidance, has been ‘ihe state of 
literature at the close of the eighteenth century 
—the indications of coming change to be mar- 
ked—the LITERATCRE OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, WITH ANECDOTES, CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPH- 
icat—the state of literature at the present mo- 
ment, with speculations on future change, as 
indicated by present appearances.”’ 





Sucar.—Some of the New York editors are 
praising very highly, a specimen of loaf sugar 
they have scen, refined by Messrs R. L. & A. 
Stuart, of that city. One of our exchanges de- 
scribes it as superior to any thing of the kind 
they have met with from any sugar house in the 
country. Itis prepared without the use of blood, 
or any other disgusting material, and is of a 
pure white, and a very beautiful appearance. 





Patent Pratrorm Scare.—A patent platform 
scale has been recently introduced, which, it is 
said, ‘‘promises to be of the highest utility. It 
may be adapted to every species of weighing, 
from the wholesale store to hay scales, scales 
for rail roads, canals, &c. and may be made 
portable or stationary. Already has it received 
the sanction of mercantile men in our sister 
cities, of the directors of rail roads, and of the 
scientific editor of the Franklin Journal.”’ 





Impeacument oF Lonp Aytmer.—The parlia- 
ment of Lower Canada have commenced the pro- 
ceedings against Lord Aylmer, governor of the 
province. The original articles of impeachment 
were ninetytwo in number, to which several 
supplementary ones have been added, directly 
and formally accusing Lord Aylmer, calling con- 
ventions of the people, and striking from the 
journal the dispatches of Mr Secretary Stanley. 
The following extracts will show the spirit that 
pervades these resolutions, which were passed 
on the 2ist ultimo, by a vote of 56 to 24. All 
amendments of a moderate character, were neg- 
atived by large majorities. 

47. That the fidelity of the people and the 
protection of the government are correlative ob- 
ligations, of which the one cannot e, subsist 
without the other; that by reason of defects 


which exist in the law and constitution of this 
province, and the manner in which those laws 


and that constitution have been administered, 
the people of the provinee are not sufficiently 
eee ape in their lives, their property, and their 
1onor; and that the long series of acts of injus- 
tice and oppression of which they have to com- 
plain, have increased with alarming rapidity in 
‘ violence and number under the present adminis- 
tration. . 

49. That this house and the people whom at 
represents do not wish or intend to convey any 
threats; but relying as they do on the princi- 
ples of law and justice, they are and ought to 
be politically strong enough, not to be exposed 
to receive insult from any man, or bound to 
suffer it in silence; that style of the said ex- 
tracts of dispatches from the colonial secretary, 
as communicated to this house, are insulting 
and inconsiderate to such a degree, that no le- 
gally constituted body, although its functions 
were infinitely subordinate to those of legisla- 
tion, could or ought to tolerate them; that no 
similar example can be found even in the dis- 
patches of those of his predecessors in office, 
least favorable to the rights of the colonies; that 
the tenor of the said dispatches is inpcenpetiite 

this use, 





Natchez, occasioned a discussion of nearly three 


wiiet ek at pe nti in question or de- 
fined by the colonial secretary, but which, as 
occasion may require, will be successively pro- 
mulgated and enforced by this house. 

We learn from the N. Y. Com. Adv. that a 
special committee was appointed to prepare an 
address to his majesty and both houses of par- 
liament, founded on the resolutions. These 
contain hints about the proximity of the United 
States and the Canadas, and are expected to be 
confided to Messrs Hume and O’Connell in the 
house of commons. 





Fine. —We regret to learn that six valuable 
horses and property to a large amount, have 
been burnt in Yonge street, York, U. C. The 
fire is said to have commenced in the house of 
Mr McTurk, cabinet maker. One child was 
burnt to death, notwithstanding every effort to 
save it. The principal sufferers are Messrs 
Bowman, Bell, McTurk and Lackie. 





Divornce.—During the winter session of the 
New Jersey legislature, which closed on the 
28th ultimo, no fewer than teentycight bills of 
divorce were granted. 





Evecrion or THe U. §. Senator in Vir- 
cinta.—Benjamin Watkins Leigh was on Wed- 
nesday week elected to the United States’ Sen- 
ate, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr Rives. The vote in the le- 
islature stood 86 for Mr Leigh, for P. P. Bar- 
our 71. 





* Dear or Jonas Pratr.—We regret to no- 
tice the death of Judge Platt, at his late resi- 
dence in Peru, New York. He was one of the 
most distinguished men of this state; long a 
member of congress, senator in this state, and 
judge of the supreme court. He was wise, up- 
right and patriotag, as well as learned, eloquent, 
andable. We belive he first introduced the ca- 
nal project in the legislature, and was its warm, 
ardent and successful advocate.—-N. Y. Daily 
Advertiser. 





ConcressionaL.—A memorial has been pre- 
sented to the Senate, by Mr Clayton, praying 
that grants of public lands may be made to such 
officers, and the heirs of such, as served to the 
close of the last war. The senate have passed 
the pensioners’ appropriation bill. Mr Web- 
ster, in moving its passage, exonerated himself 
from the charge preferred against him in the 
Globe, of delaying said bill, and intimated, that 
this detection of error should teach that journal 
more prudence for the future. A resolution of- 
ferred by Mr Poindexter, in relation to the re- 
moval of the deposits from the Planters’ bank at 


ours, in which Messrs Poindexter, Forsyth, 

ing, Grundy, Clay, Black, Moore, Mangum 
and White, participated, 
agreed to. 

The House of Representatives have recommitted 
to the committee of the whole on the state of 
the Union, the bill making appropriations for 
certain fortifications of the United States, in or- 
der that its provisions and ions may be 
more carefully investigated. A bill has been 
read twice and committed, to extend the time 
allowed for the discharge of the duties of the 
commission for carrying into effect the conven- 
tion with France. We have not seen any regu- 
lar report of the proceedings on the 4th inst. 
but the Washington correspondent of the Cour. 


The resolution was 


o 
> 


of ways amd means made to reports. The 
majority report approves of the removal of the 
public deposits; declares that the bank of the 
United States ought not to be rechartered, and 
authorizes the committee to send for persons 
and papers to inquire, more minutely than here- 
tofore, into the concerns of that institution. The 
minority report assumes the ground, that the 
reasons assigned by the secretary for removing 
the deposits are unsatisfactory. ‘The house or- 
dered 15,000 copies of each report to be printed. 





Lretstative.—The Senate have passed, with 
several amendments, the bill to incorporate the 
Batavia and Buffalo rail road company; also the 
bill amending the act relative to the taxation of 
certain property of nonresidents; also the bill 
authorizing the Mohawk and Hudson rail road 
company to increase their stock, &c.; also the 
bill to change the name of the town of De Pay 
to that of Hermon; also the bill in relatiomto 
the Mount Pleasant state prisop, authorizing the 
purchase of an additional plot of ground, the 
erection of messrooms for the prisoners similar 
to those at Auburn, &c. A resolution has been 
agreed to, calling upon the canal commissioners 
fora profile, map, &c. of the survey of the re- 
servoirs of said canal, and for certain other pa- 
pers in their possession. 

The Assembly have adopted a resvlution, of- 
fered by Mr Humphry, requiring the names of 
all contractors for the mechanic labors of con- 
victs, &c. A bill has been reported relative to 
a highway in the town of Collins; also to in- 
crease the capital of the Phenix bank in the 
city of New York $500,000; also to incorporate 
the Sea Insurance Company in the city of New 
York; also to incorporate the Rochester and 
Buffalo rail road company; also to incorporate 
the Lafayette bank in the city of New York; al- 
so to incorporate the Firemen’s bank in the city 
of New York; also to incorporate the city of 
Brooklyn. The bill has been passed to allow 
the Cohoes company to construct a tunnel un- 
der the Erie canal; also the bill in relation to the 
disturbance of religious meetings. 'The house, 
in committee of the whole, have under consider- 
ation the bill abolishing capital punislment.-— 
Several eloquent speeches in favor of the bill 
have been made, from which we hope shortly to 
be able to make a few suitable extracts, — 


oo 





LamentasLe Catastropae.—It is our painful 
duty this afternoon, says the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser of March 5, to announce the destruc- 
tion by fire, of the elegant steamboat William 
Penn, Capt. Jeffries, while on her trip from New- 
castle to Philadelphia, with the great southern 
mail, anda ae of passengers. Besides 
the loss of the boat and other property, we learn 
that many of the passengers have lost their lives 
by this sad disaster. We are indebted to B. 
Bates, esq., for the following particulars: 

Post Office, Nao York, March 5, 9 oclock, A. 
M.—Gentlemen: The following contains all the 
information I have been able to collect of the 
horrible catastrophe which occurred last evening 
near Philadelphia. 

A gentleman who witnessed the melancholy 
scene, writes—“The steamboat William Penn 
took fire about one mile below the navy yard 
and was burnt to the water's edge; there were 
about one hundred and twenty passengers on 
board, When Capt. Jeffries found it was im- 
possible to quench the fire, he run her aground 
in the mud, and the passengers were under the 
necessity of jumping overboard before any as-~ 
sistance could be rendered to them. Several 
were drowned, but it is impossible at this’mo- 
ment to state the exact number. The mails, 
trunks and merchandize were thrown overboard 
about ‘thirty minutes after the fire took place. 
Some of the mails were found floating down the 
river and brought to the post office, and had to 
have new wrappers on the packages. There 
were about thirty ladies on board; one or two of 
them drowned. The sight was horrible beyond 
alldescription. I was within one hundred yards 
of the spot and saw the whole of it.” 

P. S. The fire commenced a’-out 5 o’clock, 
I have just returned to the wharf, and it is | 
ing yet—8 o’clock. 
he waybill contains the following additional 

facts, dated Philadeiphia, halfpast 8 o’clock, P. 

M. . The Baltimore mail bag is not found yet: 

‘‘There were 120 passengers on board the Wik 

lia’ Penn; they all jumped overboard; -four 

persons were drowned, and God knows how 
nar _— t.. a — thrown overboard 
and «] e gage. e loss of property is 
said to be from ‘$75,000 to $100, 000." er 

These are all the particulars which I have 
been able to obtain respecting this melancholy 
event. We shall no doubt have the southern 











& Enq. states, that on that day the committee 





mail which is saved by the rail road line thie 
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afternoon. No papers or letters were received 
from Baltimore or Washington this morning. 


tfully, yours, 
Tam, respectiony DATES, Ass’t P. M. 

Editors of the Commercia! Advertiser. 

Post , 10 0’clock, A. M. Additional par- 
ticulars of the burning of the William Penn.—The 
guard says he saw the boat coming up the river 
near the navy yard; she let off her steam, and 
tried to rua ashore at the navy yard, but she had 
not steam enough to carry her thither; the tide 
swept her over to the Jersey side of the river 
before she sunk. He says there were eight or 
nine persons, men, women and children, brought 
up in a boat dead, before he left Philadelphia. 
The river was full of boats trying to save the 
passengers and property, and the wharves 
crowded with people to witness the heart rend- 
ing scene. The boat took fire near the boiler. 

Another letter to the same gentleman says: 
“The boat, on the rising of the tide, floated off, 
and now lies on the point of the island opposite 
the navy yard, a mass of fire and smoke. She 
will be totally consumed.”” ‘‘We received from 
the*boat one portmanteau and two bags, all in a 
shocking condition. One of the bags is for 
Hartford; one for New York. The portmanteau 
contained the letter mails from Washington.” 


Apprtiovat Particutars.—T he following ad- 
ditional particulars are from the Commercial of 
Thursday last: 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction that we are en- 
abled to correct the report of the guard, publish- 
ed yesterday, stating that he saw eight or nine 
dead bodies coming up in the boat from the burn- 
ing wreck. It is now rendered probable that 
the.fAumber of deaths by the accident is limited 
to four, viz: Col. Jogeph S. Porter, of Philadel- 

hia, formerly from ‘Charlestown, Ms; W,. W. 

ulkley, of Hartford, Ct; the Rev. John Mitch- 
ell Moore, a popular clergyman, of Lewiston, 
Delaware; and a lady, whose name had not been 
ascertained, but was os to have been trav- 
eling under his care. The lady in her fright 
jumped overboard, and the reverend gentleman, 
in attempting her rescue, was unfortunately 
drowned. She was taken out of the water be- 
fore life was extinct, but survived a few hours 
only. On one of the fingers of her right hand 
was found a gold ring, with the inscription on 
one inside, ‘‘let love abide forever;’’ a circum- 
stance by which she will probably be identified. 
Mr Bulkley lived from the time of the accident 
until about 11 o’clock yesterday, when he expi- 
red at the Union Hotel in Chesnut, above Front 
street, where he had been sedulously and kindly 
attended. Itis also said that a child falling 
overboard, was killed by one of the paddle 
wheels; this, however, is regarded as doubtful. 

An intelligent lad seven or eight years old, by 
the name of Hudson, was rescued, and wander- 
ed among the crowd to the residence of the Rev. 
Mr Clay, near the Swedes’ church, where he 
was taken care of. Several persons were brui- 
sed, most of them chilled and almost perishing 
with cold, and presented a spectacle of suffering 
and distress from the water and mud through 
which they were obliged to wade for safety to 
the shore. 

It is believed that the Baltimore mail is the 
only one lost, and hopes are entertained that 
that may yet be recovered. 

The principal part of the baggage of the pas- 
sengers was saved. 

hen the extent of the fire was known in the 
boat, Captain Jeffries ordered her to be run 
sideways on to, or alongside the shore, which 
would allow all the passengers to jump out, 
while the smoke was blowing over the side; but 
some passengers, we regret to learn, compelled 
the helmsman to run bows on, in consequence 
of which no alternative was left to those abaft 
the wheel than to rush through the fire, or to 
jump overboard into deep water. The loss of 
four valuable lives was, therefore, probably ow- 
ing to this rash and selfish conduct. 

While we mourn over this calamity, says the 
Commercial Herald, weare cheered by the reo- 
ollection, that during the whole time, perhaps 
thirtyfive years, that steamboats have been run- 
ning on the Delaware, this is the first accident 
that has occurred. 





Trrevte to THe Memory or Mr Wirt.—A 
meeting was held in the representatives hall at 
Boston on Monday last, by the antimasonic 
members of the legislature and others, for the 
purpose of paying a tribute of respect to the 
memory of this virtuous man and distinguished 
citizen. . . 

Such an observance, per se, is perfectly ri 
and proper; and we have felt fen én of 

Regret that the members of the bar in this city 
eae. d have omitted the notice of an event that 
ived their profession of one of its bright- 
aments. Still our regret would have 
greater than it is, had such a meeting been 
held in this city, with the distinctive character- 
istics of antimasonic, or masonic. The depar- 
ture of a great man from the theatre of life, ought 
not to be marked by a reference to those part 
collisions in which the living may be engage 
It is virtually invoking the dead to sustain the 
conflicts of survivors.—J>. 










Line.—Thémastown, in Maine, is by far the 
greatest manufacturing town im America for this 
indispensable article in building, furnishing the 
very best of its kind. No less than 300,000 

sks are annually exported from this town. 
The imspector has 3-8 of a cent per cask, amount- 
ing on the smallest number to more than $900. 
There are about forty deputy inspectors, who 
are appointed by the inspector, give bonds, and 
do nearly all the labor. 





Sports oF tHE Leorparp.—The menagerie, in 
this city, was thrown into confusion yesterday, 
by a leopardess who took the liberty of removing 
an iron bar from her cage and appearing in the 
ring! The spectators made their escape, and 
the keepers fled to the elephants for protection! 
In passing the cage of one of the lions the little 
dog barked at her ladyship, for which offence 
she drew him forth and carried him about in her 
mouth, until she was attracted by a keeper who 
ventureé upon a tiger’s cage to close an upper 
window, at whom sae sprang, but was received 
with a blow from a club that sent her, as Lord 
Byron would say, ‘‘gt owling back to her jungle.”’ 
She was finally secured and returned to her 
cage, without having done any serious injury.— 
Alb. Eve. Jour. 





Tue Hupson.—The ice in the Hudson, says 
the N. Y. Commercial, has given way much 
earlier than usual this season. The first steam- 
boat left Albany on the 26th ult., which is the 
earliest period for the last six years. The Con- 
necticut is also open, and the navigation to 
Hartford unobstructed. The Hudson opened 
‘during the six years as follows: 

1834, 26th Feb. 1831, 15th March 

1833, 22d March 1830, 17th March 

1832, 25th March 1829, 3d April. 





Awrut Errecr oF Intemprrance.—On Sat- 
urday night a female named Margaret Maguire 
was taken to the western watch house, at the 
request of her husband, in a state of intoxication. 
The evening being cold, the liewtenant of the 
watch had a fire made for hercomfort. After he 
retired, she attempted to make her escape through 
the stove pipe hole, which was cut through a” 
board partition, the stove being fixed so as to 
build the fire from the entry. She succeeded in 
getting her hody through, but could not get her 
arms and head to pass, and the fire being directly 
under hg, she was suffocated, as is supposed, in 
a few minutes. When found her hands and face 
were severely burnt.—Philad. Inq. 





Fire at Vicxssurc.—A fire broke out at 
Vicksburg on the 10th ult., about 3 o’clock in 
the morning, which consumed the stores of 
Messrs M. A. Levy, J. & J. Lane, and Gilmore 
& Co. entirely to the ground. There was 
scarcely any thing saved, not even the books.— 
N. Orleans Bee. 





Po1ice.—Three men, recently arrived in this 
city from England, says the N. Y. Commercial, 
whose motions have been ren | watched by 
our vigilant police officers, and believed by them 
to be jewel thieves, have been arrested and com- 
mitted to prison. One of them has been recog- 
nized as the one who delivered a draft, with a 
forged endorsement on it, for $5000, to a porter, 
who presented the same at the counter of the 
phenix bank, on the 5th ult., and which was 
paid. Three trunks (says the Courier) were 
filled with every variety of costly wearing ap- 
parel, and implements for the exercise of their 
vocation, of which the contents afforded incon- 
testible evidence. In addition to various dis- 
— an extensive assortment of false skeleton 

eys were found, consisting of several hundred, 
of almost every variety, and of the most skillful 
workmanship, together with picklocks, centre 
bits, files, vices, and other tools for the manufac- 
ture of burglars’ instruments. 





Hoyor To THE Brave.—We learn from the 
N. Y. Cour. & Enq. that resolutions have been 
unanimously adopted = the Virginia house of 
delegates, requestin e governor to present 
swords with suitable devices, to Col. Roger 
Jones, of the U. S. army; to Capt. Thomas A. 
Catesby Jones, of the U. S. navy, and to Hugh 
Nelson Page, as testimonials of the high sense 
entertained by the legislature, of their gallan 
in fighting the battles of their country during 
the last war. 





Tue Ice Srectviation.—The quantity of ice 
shipped in the Tuscany to Calcutta, was 180 
tons, of which about 50 only were lost in melting. 
An ice house was copstructed on shore for its 


reception, an e government admitted it to 
entry, duty It sold readily at 6 3-4 cents 
per lb. At price it will yield a handsome 


profit, and will no doubt become a staple article 
of export. ion was first suggested 
by Mr Willi r of this city, (who went 
out in the Tuscany) to Mr 8. Austin, jr, who 
owned the ship, and Mr Tudor, who had the 
monopoly of the ice trade to Havana. A joint 
5 tic was entered into, which, fortunately 
for the parties, and to the additional credit of 
Yankee enterprise, has proved eminently success- 
ful.— Bost. Trans. 





Tue Mormontres.—Gov. Dunklin, of Mis- 
souri, has issued an executive letter, directed to 
several leading then of the Mormon persuasion, 
directing them to appeal to the courts of law, 
which are bound to render them satisfaction for 
the late outrageous assaults upon their rights 
and liberties as peaceable citizens. The governor 
says, “‘in the event that the laws can not be 
executed, and that it is officially made known to 
me, my duty will require me to take such steps 
as will enforce a faithful execution of them.— 
Danville Ill. Enq. 


Pewnsytvani1a Loan.—The Harrisburg Intel- 
ligencer of Monday, observes: ‘‘On Saturday, 
the proposals for the temporary loan of $300,000, 
and the permanent loan of $729,354, was opened. 
Of the temporary loan, ,000 remained to be 
taken: sundry banks have taken the other a 
For the permanent loan there was not an offer. 








Tar St Lawnence.—The parliament of Up- 
per Canada have voted $1,400,000 for the im- 
provement of the river St Lawrence. 





Great Temperance Meetinc.—The fifth an- 
niversary of thé state temperance society was 
held at Albany on the evening of the 25th ult. 
The night was inclement, yet one of the largest 
churches in that city was filled to overflowing. 


The exercises were of an interesting and impo- |. 


sing character. On the next day the delegates 
from various parts of the state had a meeting for 
the transaction of business, and many resolutions 
were adopted expressive of the opinions of the 
meeting that the principle of total abstinence 
ought to prevail among all the advocates of 
temperance.— N.Y, Com. 





Summary.—A person eames as a private 
watchman to guard some whiskey upon one of 
the wharves on the east side of the city of New 
York, was detected a few nights since, in carry- 
ing it off in a tin pail, for which he was taken by 
some of the regular watch to the watch house. 

A lad about 11 years of age, the son of Mr 
Norcross, one of the marshals of the city of New 
York, — somewhat unwell, his mother mis- 
took a bottle of arsenic for magnesia, a dose of 
which was unsuspectingly administered by her 
own hand. It is needless to add, that the unfor- 
tunate youth, after the greatest suffering, ex- 
pired in the course of a few hours. 

A cabinet maker’s shop caught fire a week or 
two since in Salem, by spontaneous combustion. 
The ignition took place from some cotton rags 
and linseed oil. 

Two counterfeiters, named Quackenbush and 
Bessy, were taken last week at Shelden, Ver- 
mont, having about them $2800 in spurious 
notes. 

A Fen temperance meeting was held at Fan- 
ueil Hall, Boston, on the 25th ult. It is estima- 
ted that from 2000 to 3000 persons were present. 
The whole number of members of temperance 
societies in Boston is 8205. 

In the town of Elba, a daughter of the Rev. 
Herbert A. Read, of Medina, about eight years 
of age, while returning home from a visit to her 
grandfather in a wagon, by the whiffletrees com- 
ing in contact with the legs of the horse, caused 
him to kick up, which struck, her in the face, 
and fractured the skull ina shocking manner and 
caused her death. 

The steeple of St Thomas’ church, 36 miles 
below Quebec, has been struck by lightning and 
nearly destroyed, 

An order has passed the Boston municipal 
board, directing it to be inserted in all licenses 
granted to theatres, that they shail not be kept 
open after sundown on Saturday nights. 

There is a gentleman in Philadelphia named 
Butler, who was 104 years old on the 26th ult. 
The editor of the United States Gazette speaks 
of him as being able to walk about the streets in 
pleasant weather. 


A dwelling house belonging to two sisters 
named Lewis, in Southington, Ct, was totally 
destroyed by fire on the 15th inst. The house 
and furniture were worth more than two thou- 
sand dollars. The fire commenced in an adjoin- 
ing wheelwright’s shop, which, with its con- 
tents, was also consumed in the flames. 

All the members of Union college, Schenec- 
tady, have signed a pledge of entire abstinence 
from ardent spirits, to be binding during the 
whole of their college course. 

The Philadelphia bank has increased the of- 
fered reward to $10,000, for the recovery of the 
a recently stolen from its vaults, and the 
apprehension of the robbers. 


Forricn Summany.—There having been seve- 
ra! recent. arrivals in New York, we are this 
week enabled to give additional items of foreign 
news. For our extracts we are indebted to the 
Commercial Advertiser, the Courier & Inquirer 
and the Daily Advertiser: 

Spaww.—On the 16th January a deeprooted 
conspiracy of the Carlist party was discovered. 
The plan was to destroy the quezn regent, her 
two daughters, the infant, Don Francis, his wife, 
and all his childsen; in faet, to destroy all the 
royal family. Many of the most distinguishod 











_feels itself more secure than 





persons of all ranks, had been arrested and 
thrown into prison. 

The liberals became so indignant at the con- 
duct of the premier, Zc: Bermudez, and his fel- 
low ministers, by whose negligence the conspi- 
racy had been so near being accomplished, that 
they repaired to the house of Zea Bermudez on 
the night of the 18th, for the purpose of des- 
troying him; but being unable to find him, they 
vented their rage by destroying all the furniture 
and valuables. 

The excitement was so great that the queen ~ 
regent changed her government at once, by 
removing all her ministers, except Zarco Del 
Valle of the war department. Martinez de la 
Rosa is appointed premier, in the place of Zea 
Bermudez; Gareli is called to the department of 
justice; Vasquez Fiqueroa, minister of the ma- 
rine; and Arnalde to the finance de nt. 

Nearly all the captains — the various 
provinces have addressed the most energetic rep- 
resentations to the queen, ea rr represent- 
ative government, and demanding the immediate 
assemblage of the cortes. A new state of things 
had taken place; the liberals were again in pow- 
er; and exiles from foreign countries were return- 
ing to the land of their nativity. 

n Carlos was still in Portugal. The Car- 
lists appear to be in a bad way in Spain. 

The cortes, or rather the national assembly, is 
to be composed of two chambers: the one of 
notables, and the other of 250 deputies to be 
chosen by the municipalities. 





Encianp.—In England, all was actively pre- 
paring for the assemblage of parliament on the 
4th February. The king was expected to open 
the approaching session in person. 

There had been some division in the British 
cabinet on a proposition to send troops to Lisbon 
to bring the contest in Portugal to a close, and 
on the subject of church reform. Earl Grey 
appealed to the king, who refused to send the 
troops, as likely to endanger the peace of Europe. 
The other matter he left to the management of 
the minister. —, 

The adopted father of Caspar Hauser, Lord 
Stanhope, has offered a reward of 5000 florins 
for the discovery of the murderer of that unfor- 
tunate young man. 

The amonnt of the funded debt of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland is 754,100,549/.; of the unfunded 
debt, 27,278, 0001.; total 781,278, 4497. 

From November 1833 to November 1834, there 
were 1150 bankruptcies in England and Wales. 

The London Times of the 25th says: ‘‘Much 
speculation exists in the money market as to the 
probable effect here of the crisis in the United 
States, brought on by the contest between the 
government and the bank. Some are of opinion 
that a large importation of specie from this coun- 
try will be required before credit can be estab- 
lished in America, and that this will produce 
some influence on the exchanges. The subject 
will have much anxious attention to it. 

The freedom of the city of London has been 
voted to Captain Ross, and a tribute of thanks 
to Commander Ross and the test of his brave 
associates. 

It is now pretty generally admitted, that the 
difficulties which had arisen between England 
and France and Russia, on the subject of Tur- 
key, have been adjusted. 





Mexico.—Advices have been received from 
Vera Cruz to the 5th of February, and from the 
capital to the 28th January. The general state 
of the republic was tranquil. The only inter- 
ruption of a belligerent c ter, was the fre- 
quent maraudings of a banditti, composed of 
soldiers who had deserted General Bravo after 
his defeat, and who commit frequent depreda- 
tions in various parts of the country. Active 
eye however had been taken to suppress 
them. 





PortucaLt.—We learn by a London paper, of 
Jan. 27, that a brilliant victory has been gained 
over the Miguelites. Gen. Saldanha had entered 
Leiria, capturing the whole of Miguel’s forces 
which were in that town. The following 1s a 
private letter with which we have been favored: 
‘Lisbon, Jan. ~ yep ~ here heed Cro- 
nica of yesterday and thi » by whi ou 
will see the result of the first Et" sv of the 
Conde de Saldanha’s division. They who are 
intimately acquainted with the situation of Lei- 
ria will know that by the next packet you will 
hear that our aimy is in Coimbra, the third city 
of the kingdom; and his efiecting a combination 
with the army in Oporto will speedily leave an 
Fyre The Miguelite force iat that city 

isbon. ite force in Santareém 
be obliged to retire to the southward, 
the 11 men whom we have in rvation at 
that place; and I feel persuaded that you will 
very shortly learn that they are/driven com- 
pletely upon the frontier of */% all is 
enthusiasm and confidence, posh, government 


France.—France was quiet; the discussions 
in the chambers were violent. Ali parties agree 
in thinking that the presenti French 
ministry can not last very long. The ministry 
which is to succeed will be more “fiberal’’ than 
the présent, and wiil hurry France forward an- 





| other step in the march of revolution. 


¥ 
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LOVE OF NATURE. 


I love to set me on some stee 

‘That overhangs the billowy , 
And hear the waters roar; 

I love to see the big waves fly, 

And swell their bosoms to the sky, 
Then burst upon the shore. 


I love, when seated on its brow, 

To look o'er all the world below, 
And eye the distant vale; 

From thence to see the waving corn 

With yellow hue the hills adorn, 
And bend before the gale. 


I love far downward to behold 
with his bleating fold, 
And hear the tinkling sound 
Of little bell—and mellow flu’e 
Wiufted on Zephyrs soft, now mute, 
‘Then swell on echoes round. 


I love to range the valleys too, 
And towering hills from thence to view, 
Which 


: 


to see, at close of day, 

Spread o’er the bills the sun's broad ray, 
While tem bw pay the west; 

When every in rich attire, 

And half the sky that seems on fire, 
In purple robes is dress’d. 


I love, when evening veils the day, 

And Luna shines with silver ray, 
To cast a glance around 

And see ten thousand worlds of light 

Shine, ever new, and ever bright, 
O’er the vasi vault profound. 


1 love to let wild fancy stray, 
And walk the spangled milky way, 
Up to the shining height 
Where thousand thousand burning rays 
Mingle in one eternal blaze, 
And charm the ravish’d sight. 


I love from thence to take my 

Far downward on the beams of light, 
And reach my native plain, 

Just as the flaming orb of 

Drives night, and mists, and shades away, 
And cheers the world again. 


LINES BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Take thou, where thou dost glide, 
This deep dyed rose, O river! 
And bear it to my bride, 
And say ‘I love’ for ever. 


Take thou this lock of hair; 
So may she love the giver, 
Who loves and knows her fair, 
Beyond the world, O river! 


Where’er thy waters rove, 
Be thou my courier ever, 
And murmur to my love, 
‘I love!’—no more, sweet river! 


Now, flow with speed, with mirth, 
And leave thy sweet song never: 

Flow, flow,—like Love on earth, 
Pure, bright, and swift, O river! 





TO AN INFANT AFAR. 
By Mrs Fletcher. 


Thou art sleeping or at play, 
Happy one! pretty one} 

Laughing, lisping, far away, 

Heedless of the salt sea spray. 
Happy one! pretty one! 


When they ask thee, where am I* 
Little one! distant one! 
Thou dost neither smile nor sigh; 
All thy world is very nigh, 
Home encircled little one’ 


1 am sailing on the sea, 

English one! city one! ; 
And long years must come and fice, 
Ere I look again on thee, 

Changing, growing little one! 


Yet, how oftI see a thing, 
Gentle one! fragile one! 

That, before mine eye can bring 

Thee, by Fancy’s symbolling; 
Gentle one! fragile one! 


Nautili that sail the deep, 
Weak and fair—pretty one! 

Tiny birds that o’er it sweep; 

Flying fish that npward leap; 
Baby billiows—pretty one! 


. Many a cloud at morn or night, 
Small and tender—litule one! 
Many a moonbeam’s quivering light 
Making ocean’s bosom bright 
As with glow worms—little one! 


All things th:.t are week and fair, 
Rosy one! merry one! 

Image infants every where, 

Careless, amid cause for care, 
Ever belpicss little one! 


God, and his good strength be thine, 
Mother tended little one! 
‘ Thou, within that circling shrine; 
, 1, upon the foaming brine, 
Need it ever,—little one! 


TRUE WIT. 


True wit is like the brilliant stone 

eu ton Golconda’s mine; 
¥ boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 


Genius like that, if polish'd right, 


With the same gifts abounds. 
° Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And while it wounds. 








Avvertisements. 


O NEW SUBSCRIBERS and others.—Any per- 
son Obtaining three annual subscribers to this paper, 
and becoming responsible for the same, shall receive one 
copy of the First Volume for their trouble; and any per- 
son obtaining five annual subseribers, and assuming a si- 
milar responsibility, shall receive for their trouble acopy 
of the Second Volume. 

It will be optional with new subseribers either to take 
the back numbers or not; indeed, we have so few copies 
left, that we should prefer their commencing with the last 
number published. All letters — such as contain 
a remittance of six or ten dollars) must be pele. 

Buffalo, Mareh 12. W. VERRINDER. 


DIDDINGTON & HUMPHRY, Merchant Tailors, 

No. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully acknow! the 
liberal support they have received from theiy friends and 
the public, and respeetfully solicit a continuance of their 
favors. ‘Orders executed at the shortest notice and on 
the most reasonable terms. 

Buffalo, March 12 1nft 
L, CLOTHS, CROWN GLASS, &c.—The sub- 
scribers have just ee fy their shop a = 

Main street, an elegant well assorte’. supply of Oi 
Cloths; among whic are Hearth Rugs, Door Pieces, 
Stove Cloths, &c. 

Likewise BUSTON CROWN GLASS of all sizes, 
from 10 by 8 to 22 by 14; Pittsburgh and other Cylinder 
Glass; also Mixed Paints, Oil Putty, &c. Those who 
are desirous of any of the above articles, would do 


and 4 
rte WILGUS & BURTON, 
Buffulo, March 1 10uf 


he a SCHOOL BOOKS.—These publications 
consis; of Scripture Biography, Somed Coomrerey, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biography, Sacred History, 
Missionary Biography, Lives of Pious Men, Helps for 
Teachers, Books, Cards, &e., for infant Sch and 
Picture Books for small children, ornamented with nu- 
merous wood cuts and engravings. Published the 
American 8. 8. Union, and for sale by J.C. MEEKS, 
lof No. 3, Eagle Juildings, Buffalo. 


UTLER’S CABLNET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No. 8, Ellicott Square, Main st.—The above rooms 

are now filled with an assortment of furniture not sur- 
in any place as to durability and fashion. ‘The 
following can jo furnished at all times:—French, Otto- 
4 Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, Lounges, 

pier, loo, centre, card, dressing, dining, tea, work, 
drawing, writing and sideboard Tables; dressing and 


























LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IANO FORTE TUNING and REPAIRING of 
«very description, done in the manner and on 


the most r le terms, by 
0. & H. P. WHITTLESEY 


No. 8, Ellicou Square. 
Buffalo, March 5, 1834. or 


FEW complete sets of the First Volume of the 
Literary Inquirer, may be obtained, price 4 bi) 
each, at the Bookstore of A. W. Wiigus, 204 in 
at. or at the office of publication. 


UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 

January 2, 18H. A. W. Wilgus has just receiv- 
ed a fresh supply of Books and tionary, among 
which are the Education Annual, yy J. Breckenbridge 
A. M. Italy, a poem by Samuel Rogers. The Har- 
per’s Head, a legend of Kentucky, by 8. Hall. Wal- 
dernac; by Leite Ritchie. The Down Easter, &e. &c. 
in2 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2 vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
oigned for schools, The Aristocrat, an American 

,in3vols. Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprising a narra- 
tive ofher adventures, &c. by Gen. Dermoncourt.— 
ae Treause on Steam Engine. Allen's y 
c . 


W.WILGUS,No, 204 Main street, has just receiv- 
« ed Clark’s Commen y in 2 vole. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in the 
character, by J. Matthews, 
dD. Charch of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the M r at home, or the 
wy of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
Pion at Manny "ohaet, Melis outa, 
oO - ; Religious Souvenir, by 
8. T. Bidell, D.D. The Charchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
large assortmeut of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer Books. 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 4 


UST RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 204 

Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
Bell Physical condition of'Man, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physics, by a Whe- 


w. 
well. WILG 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 

















LITERARY PERIODIC ALS.-The Parthenon Mag- 
azine, 64 pages per waa published at Schenec- 
tady, and conducted by the Undergraduates of Union 
‘vhe Hermethenean, 36 month, is published at 
Hartford, and edited by the seudehis of W in Col- 





HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
-- riodical contains | pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
S| pow iy $epiare sok wehrantcster. 
tis with splen Vv 
and steel, executed hy artists of the h 
attention, and ng every oe Fy - == 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are Ae oe 
annum, payable in advance. Published yy L. A. Go- 
po J & Co. Athenian Buildings, Franklin , Phila- 
delphia. 
UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the coun 





at the highest cottages and academies in New 

is stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works oa history, biography, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and a . 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with ovary ine 
wented in schools and acavemies, which will so 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
books to the best advantage must be sure to at 
Steete’s Bookstore, where theygan be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan 8 





drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Gl 
library, book and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; 
Foot Stools; basin and washhand Stands; French, high- 

it, tent, field, dome, fancy and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- 
Cegsay and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; fancy and Windsor Chairs of 
every description; Settees, and Settee Cradles; Writing 
Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every description; mahoga- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; black walnut Veneers; 


cherry and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ | 


Blocks, for finishing and coloring. Turning done to or- 
der on short notice. Bed posts and table legs on hand at 
all times. A liberal discount made to those who purchase 
chairs to sell again. , 7) 

Buffalo, March 12. 


ROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 


tinguished American writers. 

Bach ber will tai cio fall size octavo pa- 
es in bargeois and brevier, which will admit of neazly 
ouble the amount 5f letter press heretofore given, and 

printed with an entirely new and beautifal type, cast 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, apon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the greatest 
attention will be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will from 
time be given. Terms of subscription, $5 a year, or 
$3 for six months. PEABODY & CO., 

jan 8 New York. 


MRANVILLE INSTITUTION.—Preparatory De- 
partment. In this attention is given to the elemen- 
tary and common branches of English, and to Greek and 
Laiin by those who wish to be fitted for college. This 
department comprises one designed specially for boys of 
tender age. Such are entrusted to the care and supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guardian, who is devoted exclusive- 
ly to their interests, spending his time with them, day and 
night, with paternal solicitude and affection. 

English Department. In this can be obtained either 
the whole or any portion of the mathematical and Eng- 
lish part of a collegiate education. It also affords facili- 
ties for acquiring the qualifications suitable for the busi- 
ness of teaching. : ee 

Collegiate Department. The course of instruction is 
intended to be worthy of its name. The requisites for 
membership in the freshmen class are similar to those 
adopted by the best colleges, Much greater regard, how- 
ever, is had to the quality, than to the quantity, of the 
preparation. The freshmen class has completed half its 
vear, It is accessible, at alltimes, by persons duly quali- 
fied to take its advanced standing. The higher classes 
will be successively organized on the annual promotion 
of this from an inferior to asuperior grade. Commence- 
ment is on the second Wednesday in August. 

Manual Labor Department. is is considered as in- 
cluding all the resident students, who are required to be 
daily occupied more or less in some kind of work. A 
cooperage has been fitted up, which affords ample em- 
ployment to the freshmen class and to several other indi- 
viduals; and measures are concerted for more extensive 
accommodations in this business. Carpenters, joiners 
and farmers will find employment in their respective 
callings. 

Ex, «for aterm of twentyone weeks. Tuition, $9,00; 
board, washing, room, furniture and fuel, $27,00; accom- 
modations for studying in private rooms, to one not a 
boarder, 2,00; incidentals to one not a boarder, studying 
in the preparatory room, $0,75; whole expense for tui- 
tion, board, washing, room, furniture and fuel, $35,00 a 
term, or 970,00 a year, exclusive of vacations. Those 
who board at the institution in time of vacation, will be 
charged at the same rate as in term time, with the excep- 
tion of tuition. No deduction for absence will be made 
on the tuition of students in the collegiate department. 
Any student entering or leaving the school during the 
progress of a half will be charged the whole amount 
of tuition for such half term. No deduction for absence 
will be made on the board of any student, provided he be 
not absent more tgan a week at any one time, nor even 
then without a satisfactory eae such absence. The 

ayment of all bills is required in ance. 
PaThe next term will commence on Thursday, the 20th 
of Muareh. JOHN PRATT, b 

Granville, Licting County, 

Ohio, February, 1934. 1of 


TAT ANTED IMMEDIATELY, an Apprentice to 
the Printing Business. Apply at the office of the 
Literary Inquirer. March 12 
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AILEY’S CHEMICAL COMPOUND F Bx- 
tract of Sarsaparilla.—The best and safest Prepa- 


ration of Sarsaparilla ever discovered for the cure of 
Rheumatism, Liver i White Swellings, &¢., 
removing all “eae arising from excess of mercury, 
exposures, and imprudences in life, general debility, 
&c. One bottle of the fluid extract is equal to a gallon 
of the syrup or decoction as generally made. Full di- 
ections accompany each bottle. Price 75 cents, sold 
only at the Chemical Laboratory, 207 Main street, and 
J. b: Sheppard’s, No. 1 Kremlin. 212 


\ VV ALDIE’S Select Circulating LIBRARY, issued 
every week; each number containing as much 
as a common sized volume of 250 pages; price @5 a 
year, or five copies for $20, sent to one addgess, 
Economy.—Of the books published by ulin the two 
first volumes of the “Select Circulating Library,’’ the 
following have also been issued by booksellers in 22 
vol , in the cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Banditti 
and Robbers; Life of Dr Burney; The Subaltern’s 
Furlongh; The Gentle Reeruit and Saratoga; Picken’s 
traditionary Stories; Waltham; Rebellion in Scotland; 
The Italian Exile in England; Wacousta; Journal ofa 
Nobleman; The Duchess of St Leu; Elliot’s Letters; 








Baron PD’ Haussez’s Great Britain; Madden's ‘mi- 
ules; Kambtes of a Naturalist, and C Hall’s Frag- 
ments. The booksellers’ charge for , twelve dol- 


lars and seventyfive cents! 

We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
scribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the fol- 
lowing entire works, various miscellaneous reading, 
and the Journal of Belles Lettres gratis, viz: Lafayette 
and Louis bye ne Batty’s tour in Holland; Letters 
from the Earl of Chatham; Mrs Lushington’s Journal; 
Life of Dr Leyden; Shipwreck of the bledusa; The 
Earthquake of Caraccas; Masaniello, &e. &c. &c., 
altogether worth at booksellers’ reduced prices at least 
twentyfive dollars!! This surely is economy. 

fo A. W. WILGUS, Agent. 


HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volume.—-Key & 
Biddle have commenced the second volume of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Philadelphia. 

The design of the work isto publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be stadiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Continental press; aud occasionally 
original productions of American writers. 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily uainted with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, in some measure, an estimate of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Buildings, Buffalo. 

Key & Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
server, as an appendix to the Christian Library, in the 
same form, for one dollar and twentyfive cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the 
close of the year. The present cost of this work is six 
dollars per annum. Those who subscribe for it in 
connexion with the Christian Library, will receive it 
stitched in the same covers with that work. 

(The postage on each number of the Christian Libra- 
ry for any distance under 100 miles will be 1 1-2 cents 
a sheet; for ~ distance over 100 2 1-2 cents. 

‘o subscribers ia all our principal , the num- 
bers will be delivered by agents Out expense of 
postage.] p 

HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sam- 
ner L. Fairfield, edi‘or. 
ted particularly to Ameri lite 
contain brief reviews of foreign 
merit. Tales, sketches of se 
graphical and critical notices, 
talk, the fine arts, and record 
views ofall new works, 
a i is fies = 

itigated questions, f on, or t 
learned professions, lly avoided; and all 
merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded from 
the of this m ’ ‘ 

e ma: is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month. Each num!-er contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. 

e price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, jan8 
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O Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny have occasion to select Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases of books for children in 
their own or other families, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very popular works of 
the American Sunday School Union. ng Ae furnish 
a library for a school which will contain volumes, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. These 
volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of ern the books treat. The price of the complete 
set is ° ; 

Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts, A complete set of 
these costs 1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; memy of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 

ublication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- 

st, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of $42,46, the above 338 works can be 
| a eee by any Sunday School, and Sunday School 

jety, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or $3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousar.ds of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domestics of the household! How many thousand 
little souegpnien of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instruction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sup- 
day seh » bye schools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the r and che rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Farpericx W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philade!phia. 31 


LITERARY INQUIRER: 


Printed and published every Wednesday, by William 
Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main street, Butialo. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in advanee; twe 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars, 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive ccuts; both 
invariably in advance. 

Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 














First insertion. Every subsequent ins 
es lines and under, = cents. 12 1-2 


b] 
| Bebe sy 7% * 37 1-2 
30 “e “ae 1,00 oe 50 ‘ 
Every additional 5 lines, 12 1-2 cents. 614 “* 


yee discount will be made to those who adve 
by the year. 

*,.* The Literary Inquirer, besides a subscription liet 7 
of between five and six hundred in Boffo and West- 7 
ern New York alone, has several hundred subs Ts 
in the province of Upper Canada and the prinei ci- 
ties and towns in the United States. So far, there 
as regards extensive circulation and geners 
literary and other advertiseinents of a suitab 
ter can be inserted with obvious advantage; whet 
fheilities for conveying mercantile and other informa- 
tion of a strictly local nature, are evidently of a very 
superior kind. F 

iF Book and Fancy Job Printing, ofevery descrip- 
tion, neatly and ex tiously executed. 

All letters must be post paid, and addressed to the 
proprietor 


F WILLIAM VERRINDER. 





Buffalo, 1834. 























